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Editorial Comment 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, II 


In the October, 1940 issue of the 
JOURNAL we attempted to give a brief 
but comprehensive and critical survey 
of the status of the Negro in our Na- 
tional Defense Program. At that writ- 
ing the Government of the United 
States had just changed its neutrality 
status to that of non-belligerence; 
the Havana Conference had set in mo- 
tion machinery for inter-American co- 
operation; an advisory defense council 
representing industry, labor and the 
consumer had been set up and put to 
work; five billion dollars had been 
voted for a two-ocean navy; fifty old 
World-War destroyers had been bar- 
tered for bases in the Atlantic; the 
National Guard had been called up 
for training; and the selective service 
training act had just been passed, 
effective October 16. Today (Septem- 
ber 5, 1941) only a diplomatic miracle 
has kept us from a “shooting war” 
with Japan; Europe and Africa pre- 


sent even more explosive possibilities . 


for us than they did a year ago; and 
the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Vichy is well-nigh inevitable. 
Leading up to the present climax we 
have “occupied” Iceland and Green- 
land and instituted an Atlantic “Pa- 


trol”; the “Lend-Lease Act” has been 
passed providing several billions in 
credit for anti-Axis belligerents; Ger- 
man and Italian “consular” agents 
have been sent home; severe economic 
restrictions have been imposed upon 
Japan; Roosevelt and Churchill have 
met and formulated and promulgated 
their eight famous “peace” aims; the 
period of selective service training has 
been extended to thirty months; and 
the production end of the Defense 
Program has been organized, reorgan- 
ized, and otherwise shaken-up in an 
attempt to get our war production in 
high gear. Despite what Mr. Roose- 
velt or anybody else says we are much 
nearer a “shooting” war today than 
we were a year ago. It is this fact that 
we should keep in mind as a back- 
ground of the following observations. 

A year ago we pointed out that the 
Negro, while he was as interested in 
the total program of national defense 
as any other American, was particu- 
larly interested as a minority group 
at two points: the participation of the 
Negro per se in defense production, 
and in the armed forces of the Nation. 

Last October, we had only recently 
set up “The Vocational Education 
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Program in and for Occupations Es- 
sential to National Defense” which 
was being administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Negroes were per- 
turbed because of the notorious dis- 
crimination that had obtained in the 
administration of the regular feder- 
ally-aided program of vocational edu- 
cation under the auspices of the U.S. 
Office. These fears were allayed some- 
what at the time by the appointment 
of Dr. Robert C. Weaver as Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, by the Commission’s 
announcement of an explicit policy of 
non-racial discrimination in the selec- 
tion and training of workers and its 
acceptance on the part of the U. S. 
Office of Education as one of the points 
in its training program policy, and by 
the Ludlow Amendment to the Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Bill making a 
similar non-discriminatory provision. 

At the time, we suggested in our 
“Editorial Comment” that “while 
these . . . actions are highly desirable 
and definitely encouraging yet they 
do not solve the problem. First comes 
the question of enforcing the pro- 
vision. But more important is the ques- 
tion which neither of these actions 
touches—placement of Negro workers 
after they have been trained.” Unfor- 
tunately, this prophecy was realized 
too well. Although the non-discrimina- 
tory policy as far as the training pro- 
gram was concerned has been observed 
to a surprising degree, there has been 
a virtual deluge of complaints and re- 
ports of racial discrimination in em- 
ployment, amounting to virtual exclu- 
sion in many instances, sent to all 
departments of the Government, in- 
cluding the White House. The situa- 
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tion was not only bad per se but was 
exercising an increasingly demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the training program as 
far as Negroes were concerned. Ne- 
groes were wont to observe—‘what’s 
the use of sacrificing a lot of time and 
energy in training if we are not going 
to get jobs.” Moreover, some persons 
antagonistic to the training of Ne- 
groes in general were wont to use this 
as an argument to reduce the number 
of Negro trainees. 

Negroes were not only alarmed but 
aroused. A committee organized for 
the purpose saw the President and re- 
quested that an Executive Order be 
issued immediately to put an end to 
the situation. The President thought 
the matter could be handled by the 
issuance of a memorandum deploring 
the situation—which he issued just 
prior to the Executive Order. The 
Negro Committee remembering past 
experiences in similar situations in- 
sisted that only an Executive Order 
would be equal to the occasion, and 
backed by the threat of a march of 
100,000 Negroes to Washington they 
persuaded the President to issue an 
Executive Order on June 25th. The 
full text of the order is as follows: 


Wuenreas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage full participation in the 
national defense program by all citizens of 
the United States, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, in the firm belief 
that the democratic way of life within the 
Nation can be defended successfully only 
with the help and support of all groups 
within its borders; and 

Wuenreas there is evidence that available 
and needed workers have been barred from 
employment in industries engaged in de- 
fense production solely because of consid- 
eration of race, creed, color, or national ori- 
gin, to the detriment of workers’ morale and 
of national unity: 
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Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and 
the statutes, and as a prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful conduct of our national defense pro- 
duction effort, I do hereby reaffirm the policy 
of the United States that there shall be no 
discrimination in the employment of work- 
ers in defense industries or government be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and I do hereby declare that it is the duty 
of employers and of labor organizations in 
furtherance of said policy and of this order, 
to provide for the full and equitable partici- 
pation of all workers in defense industries, 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; 

And it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. All departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States concerned 
with vocational and training programs for 
defense production shall take special meas- 
ures appropriate to assure that such pro- 
grams are administered without discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or national 


origin ; 


2. All contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall include in 
all defense contracts hereafter negotiated by 
them a provision obligating the contractor 
not to discriminate against any worker be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin; 


3. There is established in the Office of 
Production Management a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, which shall con- 
sist of a chairman and four other members 
to be appointed by the President.. The 
chairman and members of the Committee 
shall serve as such without compensation 
but shall be entitled to actual and necessary 
transportation, subsistence and other ex- 
penses incidental to performance of their 
duties. The Committee shall receive and 
investigate complaints of discrimination in 
violation of the provisions of this order and 
shall take appropriate steps to redress griev- 
ances which it finds to be valid. The Com- 
mittee shall also recommend to the several 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to the Presi- 
dent all measures which may be deemed by 
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it necessary or proper to effectuate the pro- 
visions of this order. 


The members of the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice provided 
for in the Executive Order have been 
named as follows: Mark Ethridge of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, Chair- 
man; William Green, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Philip Murray, 
Committee on Industrial Organiza- 
tion; Ear] Dickerson, Chicago At- 
torney and Alderman; David Sar- 
noff, Radio Corporation of America; 
and Milton Webster, Vice-President, 
Sleeping Car Porters Union. In addi- 
tion, it might be noted that the Com- 
mittee has appointed Lawrence Cram- 
er, former Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, as its executive secretary. 

It is too early yet to determine spe- 
cifically what effect this action has 
had in removing an intolerable situa- 
tion in the National Defense Program. 
It is known that a few more plants 
are employing Negro labor than for- 
merly and that a few agencies in the 
Government engaged directly with de- 
fense, such as the WPA, have issued 
memoranda calling attention to the 
President’s order and admonishing all 
concerned to abide by it. Just as im- 
portant, however, is the fact that most 
of the daily newspapers which have 
commented upon the order have ap- 
proved it as a step in the right direc- 
tion; and the Labor Division of OPM 
reports that 
The 21,000,000 Catholics in this country 
have been urged to give full support to the 
efforts of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and of the President of the United 
States to integrate Negroes into the employ- 
ment and training phases of the national 
defense program, officials of OPM were in- 


formed this week. 
The admonition was contained in a series 
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of editorials in leading Catholic publications 
throughout the country. 


Typical of these comments is the 
following from the Interracial Review: 


The present emergency demands an imme- 
diate reform. The age-old pattern of anti- 
Negro prejudice must not become a part of 


our national defense program. To allow this 
would be a grave injustice to loyal Ameri- 


cans; it would endanger national unity; it 
would seriously impair the international in- 


fluence and prestige of American Democ- 
racy. Democracy must function demo- 


eratically. 


Despite the fact that this step rep- 
resents a definite advance toward pro- 
viding a new deal for Negro workers, 
there is an ambiguity in the wording 
of the order which left doubt in the 
minds of many government officials as 
to whether it was meant to cover dis- 
crimination in the regular government 
divisions which are not directly con- 
cerned with national defense. The 
daily newspapers noted recently that 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice had met with the President 
and requested him to clear up this am- 
biguity in a letter to al] government 
personnel directors indicating that the 
order is meant to cover discrimination 
in employment in any government de- 
partment or division whether engaged 
directly in the defense program or not. 
Today (September 6th) the President 
transmitted such a letter.* 


*It has come to my attention that there 
is in the Federal establishment a lack of 
uniformity and possibly some lack of sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the problems of mi- 
nority groups, particularly those relating to 
the employment and assignment of Negroes 
in the Federal Civil Service. 

With a view to improving the situation, 
it is my desire that all departments and in- 
dependent establishments in the Federal 
Government make a thorough examination 
of their personnel policies and practices to 
the end that they may be able to assure me 
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The importance of such a step is 
immediately obvious. There has been 
and still is widespread discrimination 
against Negro workers by the regular 
government departments. It is excep- 
tional that a Negro can get appointed 
to any of the regular government 
agencies in any capacity other than 
messenger, charwoman, or laborer. 
Even in the postal service where Ne- 
groes have been employed in largest 
numbers it is rare that a Negro gets 
beyond the status of “special clerk” 
although in many instances his edu- 
cational status and efficiency rating 
are higher than his white superior. 
And so on, ad nauseum. It is evident 
that if the government does not clean 
its own house, it is not going to be very 
effective in cleaning up private indus- 
try. 

Again, it is not absolutely clear 
whether this Committee or even the 
NLRB has the authority to handle 
discriminatory practices of many la- 
bor unions, particularly A.F. of L., 
which engage in a species of discrimi- 
nation which amounts in some cases 
to virtual dismissal of Negroes from 
jobs, Propaganda Analysis, for August 
26, 1941, reports the case of the A.F. 
of L. Shipbuilders Union of Tampa, 
Florida, which signed a closed-shop 
contract with the shipyard there work- 
ing on defense contracts. The 500 Ne- 
groes working there at the time were 
refused membership in the Union and 





that in the Federal service the doors of em- 
ployment are open to all loyal and qualified 
workers regardless of creed, race, or national 
origin, 

It is imperative that we deal with this 
problem speedily and effectively. I shall look 
for immediate steps to be taken by all de- 
partments and independent establishments 
of the Government to facilitate and put into 
effect this policy of non-discrimination in 
Federal employment. 
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hence under the closed-shop agree- 
ment were thrown out of work. This 
is an extreme case. However, it illus- 
trates what can happen—Negroes not 
only may be barred from employment 
as is frequently the case, but may ac- 
tually be dismissed. In view of the in- 
sistence of many labor unions upon the 
principle of the “closed-shop” and in 
view of the short-sighted policy of 
many unions in excluding Negroes 
from membership, it would certainly 
seem to be an important function of 
a Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee to see that such unfair and dis- 
criminatory practices are discontin- 
ued. This is particularly important 
because of the practical monopoly 
labor unions now have on almost all 
private employment. 

Finally, it is the hope of this writer 
that the Committee will adopt some 
long-view objective, the attainment of 
which will make such a committee un- 
necessary in the future. Most of the 
comment, if not the Executive Order 
itself, seems to suggest that this is an 
emergency agency with an emergency 
function only. We hope that the Com- 
mittee will not be limited by such a 
narrow definition of its scope. Just 
what the specific nature of this long- 
range objective should be other than 
the continued and effective concern 
of the Federal Government in the 
elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices after the present emergency is 
over or just what procedure should be 
employed in achieving such an objec- 
tive, the writer will not attempt to 
say at this time. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government 
can not afford to assume the position 
of being interested in seeing that 
minority groups receive decent treat- 
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ment only when and merely because 
it is forced to do so. 

The ultimate success of the Com- 
mittee is going to depend upon the 
co-operation of the public in general 
and Negroes in particular. Thus it is 
hoped that every public-spirited citi- 
zen will report immediately any un- 
fair practices in connection with the 
employment of members of any minor- 
ity group, either in defense industries 
or government departments, indicat- 
ing specifically all the facts in the case 
so that the Committee can act with 
dispatch. Moreover, it is urged that 
such reports not only be made to the 
Committee but that the complainant 
follow up his report until the Commit- 
tee has informed him of what disposi- 
tion has been made of the case. Ad- 
dress the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, OPM, 
Washington, D.C. 

If the situation in the defense pro- 
duction program has been bad, the 
status of the Negro in the armed 
forces can not be described in any 
more favorable terms than intolerable. 
And what is more important, there 
has not been as much forthrightness 
or common sense in improving the sit- 
uation here as in the defense produc- 
tion program. 

During the past three months the 
daily press has carried numerous ac- 
counts of low morale in the army in 
general; and recently the nation was 
shocked by several incidents reveai- 
ing the degrading and in some cases 
brutal treatment of Negro soldiers in 
some of the Southern camps. The two 
most recent and outstanding instances 
have occurred at Fort Bragg in North 
Caroling and Camp Robinson in 
Arkansas. While all the details of 
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these two cases are not known, it is 
common knowledge that in both in- 
stances Negro soldiers suffered bodily 
injury and other forms of intimidation 
at the hands of white MP’s at Bragg 
and at the hands of the state police 
and civilians at Robinson. (An official 
investigation hag just been completed 
of the Bragg incident but the detailed 
report has not yet been released.) 
While these two instances represent 
extremes, nevertheless, they are dra- 
matic climaxes indicative of the gen- 
erally intolerable conditions under 
which Negro soldiers render service in 
the army in general. 

The present intolerable treatment 
and position of the Negro soldier are 
the direct. consequences of the short- 
sighted and demoralizing policy of 
caste restriction employed by the army 
in connection with Negro soldiers. 
Segregation is the explicit policy of the 
War Department in dealing with 
Negro troops. Not only are Negroes 
organized solely in units composed of 
Negro enlisted men, but in practically 
all of the camps they are segregated 
entirely from other enlisted personnel 
both at work and at play. In a number 
of places such as obtained at Fort 
Bragg there are signs on latrines, 
drinking fountains, etc., labelled “for 
white” or “for colored.” In some in- 
stances, such as were found at Bragg, 
drinking fountains were “for white 
only” and none provided for Negroes 
at all. In general the army has estab- 
lished all of the racial proscriptions 
in the camps in the South which obtain 
in the worst communities there. Thus 
many Negro as well as white soldiers 
from more enlightened sections of the 
country have to submit to many in- 
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dignities which they do not encounter 
in civilian life. 

It does not appear that the War De- 
partment has learned much from its 
experience in the last war as far as 
Negro soldiers are concerned. There is 
absolutely no valid justification for 
the assumption that Negro and white 
soldiers can not and will not live and 
work together with reasonable amity 
if they are let alone and are just 
treated like human beings. I have come 
to this conclusion not only on the basis 
of a year’s service in the AEF during 
the last war, but as one who has been 
interested in and studying race rela- 
tions in this country for the past 
twenty years. Numerous instances 
could be cited from army as well as 
civilian life to show that where a pol- 
icy of non-discrimination has been 
promulgated and the responsible au- 
thorities back it, there has been little 
or no interracial conflict. The average 
white soldier as well as the average 
white youngster in general in this 
country is a pretty decent sort of chap. 
Difficulty arises mainly because his 
elders provide and promote it. The 
same thing has been true in the army. 
I have it on fairly reliable authority 
that the real basis of the trouble at 
Bragg was due primarily to the atti- 
tudes of the white officers there toward 
Negro soldiers. 

I have often wondered why the War 
Department has not made a real study 
of this question instead of basing its 
policy upon the present assumption 
primarily upon @ prior? grounds or in 
imitation of the archaic mores current 
in some sections of the United States. 
If the War Department would take 
the pains to make such a study, it 
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would find in an overwhelming num- 
ber of instances that where a policy of 
equal treatment is set up, segregation 
abolished, and the officer personnel 
backs it, less racial friction occurs 
than in those instances where you im- 
pose a lot of taboos based on racial 
lines. And we might add that whether 
the War Department makes such a 
study as suggested above or not, it had 
better do something immediately and 
with forthrightness and common sense 
if it would obviate another Houston 
affair as occurred in the last war. Such 
a consequence all of us wish to prevent. 

I have just suggested that the War 
Department needs to do something 
forthright and with common sense 
about the position and treatment of 
the Negro soldier. I might observe that 
since last October it has done some 
sensible things in this regard but has 
not gone far enough. For example, 
Judge Hastie has been appointed Ci- 
vilian Aid to the Secretary of War 
with the special function of “trouble 
shooter” as far as Negro troops are 
concerned. General B. O. Davis has 
been transferred to the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office in Washington, with a 
somewhat similar overall function. A 
few Negro citizens have been ap- 
pointed to membership on several ad- 
visory committees to individuals and 
agencies in charge of various aspects 
of the armed services. But these are 
all steps short of doing something 
really fundamental about the situa- 
tion, The efforts of these agencies and 
individuals, however earnest they may 
be, will fall short of a real solution of 
the difficulty as long as they have to 
operate within the framework of an 
army policy which to say the least is 
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questionable and which even army 
experience itself, if we would take the 
time to reflect upon it, shows to be 
unsound, 

In view of these facts therefore it is 
earnestly recommended that the Mo- 
rale Branch, of which the recently- 
commissioned General Osborn is the 
head, be directed to make a thorough 
and critical study of the army’s policy 
of segregation of Negro troops in gen- 
eral, with the specific purpose of as- 
certaining whether the maintenance 
of army morale in general would not 
be greatly enhanced by its elimination. 
(I am so convinced that the results 
of such a study will confirm my own 
conclusions on this point that I am 
willing to have used as the sole cri- 
terion, maintenance of general army 
morale. I am not interested here, as 
some critics are likely to suggest, in 
having the army solve the race prob- 
lem, although it would be excellent if 
it could. I am merely recommending 
here that the Morale Branch ascertain 
as scientifically as possible whether 
the elimination of the army’s policy 
of caste restrictions upon the Negro 
soldier would make the present situa- 
tion better or worse.) 

There are other suggestions which 
might be made but they are all sub- 
ordinate in importance to the main 
recommendation just noted. Hence we 
will only indicate them very briefly. 
First, the army should discard the 
foolish notion held in many quarters 
that where white officers are assigned 
to Negro troops they should be South- 
erners, “because they know the Ne- 
gro.” Not only is this untrue but it 
assumes that Negro soldiers need spe- 
cial treatment—which again is un- 
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founded. The more you treat Negro 
soldiers like other soldiers, the better 
for everyone and everything con- 
cerned. Second, in Negro units staffed 
by white officers, it would be very ad- 
vantageous to assign to those units 
Negro morale officers and adjutants. 
It is the general policy now to assign 
Negro chaplains to such units where 
they are available. But there are so 
few Negro chaplains available—and 
particularly those who can perform a 
real morale function—that there are a 
number of Negro units without any 
Negro officers at all, not even a com- 
petent chaplain. Third, a number of 
Negroes and some whites have sug- 
gested that Negro soldiers be trained 
exclusively in Northern camps. This 
is not going to solve the problem either. 
Presumably the army has good rea- 
sons for placing Negro soldiers where 
they are. Army policy should not be 
dictated by the archaic mores of any 
local community. If the army will in- 
sist that Negro soldiers be treated like 
any other soldiers and backs up this 
insistence with firm measures, there 
won't be a recurrence of the Camp 
Robinson affair. If the Government 
can and does take over industrial 
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plants because of interference of cap- 
ital and labor in the production of de- 
fense materials, it certainly should be 
able to protect the soldiers who are 
going to use those materials. 

Reviewing the year as a whole, the 
Negro has made some steps forward 
and some steps backward since last 
October. The greatest advance has 
been made on the defense labor front 
where at least the Federal Government 
through the Chief Executive has ex- 
pressed a real concern over the unfair 
treatment of the Negro in defense em- 
ployment. In fact this concern has 
been translated into machinery which, 
if properly operated, will show a real 
gain by October, 1942. On the other 
hand, the promise which was forecast 
in legislation when the Selective Serv- 
ice Training Act was passed providing 
against racial discrimination and the 
like has not been realized by the Negro 
in the armed forces. It is our hope that 
before October, 1942 the army will 
have critically studied its segregation 
policy relative to Negro troops and 
that their plight will have been allevi- 
ated accordingly. 

Cuas. H. THomPson 














Entrance Examinations and Success in 
College: A Follow-Up Study 


C. T. MASON AND T. B. WILKINS 


In an earlier paper,’ the authors 
suggested that success in college, as 
measured by freshman first semester 
grade-averages, could be predicted 
from the scaled scores of the entrance 
tests. The correlations between the in- 
dividual tests, between single tests and 
grade-averages, and between batteries 
of tests and grade-averages were found 
for a group of ninety-five freshmen 
at Dillard University, and the results 
used to calculate a regression equation. 
The authors suggested that by means 
of the regression equation it was pos- 
sible to compute the first semester 
grade-averages of freshmen with an 
error of prediction of about four- 
tenths of a grade unit in half the 
cases. 

The present study was undertaken, 
first, to compare the predicted grade- 
averages with averages actually ob- 
tained by the students entering in Sep- 
tember, 1940, and thus to get an idea 
of the applicability of the method; 
and, second, to ascertain whether or 
not the errors of predictions varied 
appreciably with other known factors. 

The scores used were those of the 
1940 edition of the same tests upon 
which the regression equation was 
built. These tests were the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, the Cooperative English 
Test, and the Cooperative General 





*C. T. Mason and T. B. Wilkins, “En- 
trance Examinations and Success in Col- 
lege,” JouRNAL oF Necro Epvucation, 10:54- 
58, Ja 1941, 


Achievement Test. The 1940 editions 
followed closely the pattern of the 
tests of previous years except that in 
the three sections of the General 
Achievement Test a new section en- 
titled “comprehension and interpreta- 
tion” was included. From the results 
which were obtained, it was apparent 
that this change had little or no effect 
upon the predicted grades. The first 
semester grade-average for each stu- 
dent in the freshman class was pre- 
dicted by means of the regression 
equation. This work was done before 
the mid-semester. The data were care- 
fully checked and filed for future 
use. In the second semester, after all 
incomplete grades had been removed, 
the actual grade-averages were com- 
pared with the predicted grade-aver- 
ages. Only students who were enter- 
ing freshmen in September and who 
had complete records of every course 
taken were included in the study. This 
gave a group of eighty-six students. 
The comparison was made statisti- 
cally, rather than individually, by cal- 
culating the coefficient of correlation 
between predicted grade-averages and 
actual grade-averages. Traditional 
formulas were used. It was found that 
the grade-average of the group of 
eighty-six was slighily below the av- 
erage of the 205 freshmen used in 
the first study. Likewise, the stand- 
ard deviations differed slightly. De- 
spite these differences, the coefficient 
of correlation between predicted and 
actual averages was .74 + .03 which 
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compared favorably with the predicted 
multiple correlation of .69 with a 
probable error of prediction of 0.4. 
This correlation of .74 +.03 indicated 
excellent agreement as shown by the 
low probable error. It revealed that 
this method of predicting student suc- 
cess, as measured by first semester 
grade-averages, from the scaled scores 
of the freshman entrance tests may be 
considered sufficiently valid to jus- 
tify its use in the selection of stu- 
dents and in the awarding of student 
aid and scholarships. 

These results compare favorably 
with those found by Crawford,? and 
Crawford and Burnham,’ in their 
studies of scholastic potentialities of 
entering Yale freshmen. Crawford re- 
ported a correlation of about .70 be- 
tween predictions and subsequent 
freshman year grades. In the later ar- 
ticle the two authors reported a cor- 
relation of .71 between the predicted 
and the actual freshman averages. The 
prediction index was based not upon 
entrance examinations alone, however, 
but upon (1) school record, (2) scho- 
lastic aptitude and mechanical apti- 
tude test scores, (3) College Entrance 
Examination Board average, and (4) 
age. 

The second purpose of this paper, 
to ascertain whether or not the errors 
of prediction varied appreciably with 
other known factors, was achieved by 
comparing the average deviations, the 
average positive and the average neg- 
ative deviations of particular groups 


? Albert B. Crawford, “Forecasting Fresh- 
man Achievement,” School and Society, 31: 
125-32. Ja 25 1930. 

* Albert B. Crawford and Paul S. Burn- 
ham, “Entrance Examinations and College 
Achievement,” School and Society, 36:344- 
52, and 378-84, S 10 and 17, 1932. 
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of students used in the study. The 
average deviation was found by add- 
ing the residuals between predicted 
and actual grade-averages, disregard- 
ing the signs, and dividing by the 
number of cases. A high average de- 
viation would indicate a lack of agree- 
ment between predicted and actual 
averages, and a low average devia- 
tion would show closer agreement. In 
this way it was possible to obtain a 
rough measure of the reliability of 
the predicted grade without exten- 
sive calculations. The students were 
grouped as follows: (1) male, (2) fe- 
male, (3) total, (4) city, (5) dormi- 
tory, (6) city male, (7) dormitory 
male, (8) city female, and (9) dormi- 
tory female. 

The average deviation and the num- 
ber of cases in each group are shown 
in Table I. It will be noticed that the 
groups differed widely in average de- 
viations between predicted and actual 
grade-averages. Evidently greater ac- 
curacy can be expected in the pre- 
diction of the grades of dormitory 
men and dormitory women, in which 
groups the lowest average deviation 
was revealed, whereas the predictions 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE DEVIATION OF PREDICTED GRADE- 
AVERAGE FROM ACTUAL GRADE-AVERAGE OF 
E1cuty-six FRESHMEN BY REgsI- 
DENCE AND SEX 











Group Number r.. wate al 
Dormitory male 8 39 
Dormitory 26 A8 
Dormitory female 21 AQ 
Female 63 56 
City female 42 59 
TOTAL 86 60 
City 60 65 
Male 23 71 
City male 15 87 
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of the grades of city male students 
were the least accurate. 

In Table II the averages of the 
positive and negative deviations are 
given. A negative deviation occurred 


TABLE II 


PosITIVE AND NEGATIVE DEVIATION OF 
PREDICTED GRADE-AVERAGE FROM ACTUAL 
GRADE-AVERAGE OF EIGHTY-SIX 
FRESHMEN BY RESIDENCE AND SEX 








Negative 
Deviation 


Positive 
Deviation 





Group 
Num-| Aver-| Num-} Aver- 
ber | age | ber 





Dormitory male.| 4 | .5 3 | .4 














Dormitory...... 15 | .42 | 10 | .62 
Dormitory female} 13 | .39 8 | .65 
Female......... 21 | .387 |) 42 | .65 
City female.....| 8 | .83 | 34 | .65 
PAM. «0 050:6 s:0:9'% 32 | .38 | 54 | .73 
OT a eae 15 | .89 | 44 | .75 
DAGIG. cc icccsee 9} .51] 12 | .99 
City male....... 5 | .5 9 |1.2 





if a student made a grade-average 
lower than that predicted for him, a 
positive deviation if he achieved better 
than the predicted grade-average. The 
order of the groups in Table II is the 
same as that represented in Table I. 
It is reasonable to expect the data in 
Table II to be less accurate than those 
in Table I because of the smaller 
numbers in the groups, and because 
deviations were omitted in the few 
cases in which predicted and actual 
grade-averages agreed to the second 
decimal. This was particularly true 
in the city-male and dormitory-male 
groups in which the numbers were 
very small, Obviously, if negative de- 
viation occurred in but three cases 
in the group of dormitory males, the 
influence shared by each was very 
great; and one very large deviation 
would have destroyed the representa- 
tiveness of the average deviation. The 


deviations in this case were probably 
representative, however; for only one 
deviation in the group of eight dormi- 
tory males was as great as twenty- 
five per cent above the average. In 
the other groups the numbers were 
not extremely small. The two tables 
augment each other in their useful- 
ness. In the groups in which predic- 
tions can be expected to be of greater 
reliability, the negative and positive 
average deviations were about the 
same, indicating that a student of 
that group had about an even chance 
of achieving above or below the pre- 
dicted average. On the other hand, in 
those groups where predictions were 
least dependable, the average negative 
deviations were much greater than 
the average positive deviations, indi- 
cating that a student in this group 
had a greater chance of attaining a 
lower grade-average than that pre- 
dicted for him, and, at the same 
time, that the predicted grade cannot 
be expected to be as accurate as in 
some other groups. 

Such information as is found in 
Tables I and II can be of practical 
value in selecting students for admis- 
sion to college and for scholarship aid. 
The predicted first semester grade- 
average can be calculated from the 
regression equation immediately after 
the scaled scores of the entrance exam- 
inations are available. A knowledge of 
the groups for which prediction can be 
most accurately made and of the 
groups which can be expected to de- 
viate negatively in the smallest degree 
greatly enhances the value of the re- 
gression equation. Obviously, a male 
applicant who expects to reside in 
the dormitory is a much better risk 
than a male applicant who expects to 
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live in the city, even when the pre- 
dicted grades of the two differ but 
slightly. 

Learned and Wood‘ emphasize the 
desirability of defining “as exactly as 
possible the human material available 
for education in order that we may be 
guided by that definition in the appli- 
cation of all the resources at our dis- 
posal.” The limitations of these re- 
sources in Negro colleges dictate the 
necessity of increasing accuracy of 
forecasting inasmuch as “they can- 
not afford to make the thousands of 
mistakes made yearly by most higher 
institutions generally in their admis- 
sions so that a considerable portion of 
college budget and teacher resources 
are spent on young people who should 
not be in that college, or in the course 
they are taking.”® 

In summarizing a comprehensive re- 
view of the literature pertaining to the 
prediction of academic success, Strang 

“William S, Learned and Ben D. Wood, 
The Student and His Knowledge. Summary 
of Results and Conclusions. New York: the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Bulletin No. 29, 1938. p. 64. 

* Malcolm S. MacLean, Higher Education 
and the Negro. New York: American Com- 


mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom. p. 9. 
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states that “combinations of selected 
criteria have a somewhat closer rela- 
tionship to college scholarship than a 
single criterion.” It is conceded that 
the criteria of scores on a battery of 
tests and place of residence do not tap 
the surface of the known factors which 
may be used in an attempt to discover 
those students who will achieve suc- 
cess upon being exposed to the aca- 
demic pattern of an institution. If, 
however, we accept the premise that 
“the failure of a student to do accept- 
able work after admission to college 
casts a serious reflection on the pro- 
cedures of selection,’’ it behooves 
those whose duty it is to administer 
admissions procedures to strive tire- 
lessly to discover and to perfect the 
techniques which will serve the dual 
purpose of reducing student mortality 
and insuring the greatest personal 
development to each student. 


*Ruth M. Strang. Personal Development 
and Guidance in College and Secondary 
School, Chapter III—“Selection and Orien- 
tation of Students.”” New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1934. p. 132. 

*Donfred H. Gardner. The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. V. Student Person- 
nel Service. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. p. 20. 




















Library Service for Negroes in Tennessee 
ERNEST I. MILLER 


Although sociologists have, for the 
most part, ignored the library as a 
separate social institution,’ its place as 
an important adjunct to education is 
quite commonly accepted. Conse- 
quently, while inadequate library fa- 
cilities as a social problem in itself 
might be debated, the existence of such 
inadequate facilities is quite generally 
accepted as an educational problem. 
Cognizant of this fact both educators 
and librarians have given attention to 
inequality of library service in the 
various regions of the United States. 

The lack of adequate library facil- 
ities is not a problem peculiar to the 
South but it is true that in a regional 
comparison the Southeast and South- 
west are at the bottom of the list.? 
Tennessee, considered separately, rates 
at the top of its region in per capita 
expenditures for public library serv- 
ice and per capita circulation of pub- 
lic library books. This does not indi- 
cate a highly developed public library 
system in Tennessee but rather the 
exceedingly low development in the 
region. In a survey conducted in 1938 
by the Tennessee Library Association 
and the WPA Historical Records Sur- 
vey it was found that 1,600,000 people 
(over 60% of the population) in Ten- 
hessee were not receiving free public 
library service; 59 of the state’s 95 





*Dr. Wilhelm Munthe, an eminent Nor- 
wegian librarian, has commented on this 
fact. See American Lnrbrarianship from a 
European Angle. American Library Ass’n, 
1939. p. 60. 

*For a graphic presentation of regional 
library resources see: L. R. Wilson Geog- 
raphy of Reading. A.L.A., 1938. 


counties had no public libraries; 13 
counties with libraries receive no pub- 
lic appropriation; of the remaining 23 
counties having public library service 
only 17 have an annual appropriation 
of $1,000.° Of the approximately 
1,000,000 people receiving public li- 
brary service nearly 850,000 live in 
counties served by libraries of the four 
metropolitan centers of the state. The 
situation is further complicated by the 
custom, common throughout the 
South, of maintaining a dual system of 
libraries where service is rendered to 
Negroes. It is the purpose of this paper 
to review, insofar as information is 
available, the service available to 
Negroes. 


GENERAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Negro population of the state 
of Tennessee in 1930 was 477,646. Of 
this number 118,599 (24.8%) live in 
the 59 counties which have no library 
service. Providing public library serv- 
ice to this group necessarily awaits 
the extension of library service to the 
entire population of the 59 counties 
referred to above. The unserved areas 
are largely rural with a comparatively 
high tax rate and little financial 
ability for undertaking the provision 
of an additional service. The State 
Legislature in 1937 provided for state 
aid to public libraries but no appro- 
priation was made under the enabling 
act. The act was passed with the ex- 
pectation of the passage of a Federal 
aid bill during the 76th Congress. With 


* Tennessee Libraries 4:7 January 1939. 
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the present emphasis on national de- 
fense it seems unlikely that any such 
aid will be forthcoming. The Tennes- 
see Library Association with the sup- 
port of the State P.T.A. has cam- 
paigned actively for an appropriation 
for the state aid of unserved areas. 
There seems to the writer little likeli- 
hood that state aid will be provided 
in the near future. 

There is little relation between the 
areas of greatest concentration of 
Negro population and the lack of 
public library service. On the contrary 
all areas of higher-than-average Negro 
population have public library service. 
The question of public library service 
for Negroes resolves itself around 
service in established libraries. Of the 
state’s Negro population 233,108, or 
48.8 per cent, reside in areas served 
by the public library systems of the 
five cities over 25,000, namely, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and Jackson. In each of these 
cities separate library service is main- 
tained for colored citizens. Brief des- 
criptions of service rendered to 
Negroes in these cities follow: 
(Memphis) “Our principal library service 
for Negroes is a branch for colored people 
on Vance Avenue in a property purchased 


last year. The collection of books there 
totals 4,500 and this library is for the colored 
people what the main Cossitt Library is for 
the white. We also maintain at this branch 
library a collection of 2,800 books from 
which we render a classroom collection serv- 
ice to Negro schools. We also have a small 
branch in Dixie Homes, a unit of the Mem- 
phis Housing Authorithy, with 900 volumes. 
This service is for the residents in that 
housing area and the colored people in that 
section. 

“There is a branch in the Booker T. Wash- 
ington colored high school with 2,200 books, 
formerly under our administration, and 
under the administration of the City Board 
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of Education beginning September 1, 1940. 

“In the county we have three high school 
libraries for colored people: Barret’s Chapel, 
1,100 volumes; Geeter, 1,100 volumes; and 
Shelby County Training School with 1,300 
volumes. In the county we have six colored 
school stations: Bartlett, 500 volumes; Col- 
lierville, 700 volumes; Douglass, 650 vol- 
umes; Millington, 550; and Neshoba, 500. 
We have a collection of books totaling 
3,200 from which we make classroom collec- 
tions for the county colored schools. All 
county colored schools have library service.” 

(Nashville) “The Nashville Public Library 
has one branch for Negroes located at 12th 
and Hynes Streets. The collection, accord- 
ing to the 1939 annual report, had 3,820 
books. The Negro branch has one librarian. 
She is a Negro. No service is rendered by 
the Nashville system in Davidson county. 
Negro school teachers are allowed to take 
collections of 15 to 20 books for a month’s 
period. There is no other specific co- 
operation.’”* 

(Chattanooga) “We have four county 
branch libraries in the schools, the most 
distant one being about twenty-one miles 
from this city. One of these is in the County 
high school. We also have four city 
branches, one of these being in the City 
high school. This high school branch has a 
county and city extension service which 
takes care of all the schools that haven’t 
a regular established branch in the school 
itself. In all we could say that there are 
ten negro branches. The total book stock to 
date for the county branches is 3,779 vol- 
umes. The largest branch we have is the city 
high school which has 6,459. For the city we 
have 11,398 volumes to date. The smallest 
city branch has 674 volumes. Most of the 
branches have a stock around 1,500 volumes. 
In all (city and county) the total book 
stock is 15,177. There is one person in 
charge of each branch and extension and 
that person is colored. All are women and 
the librarians of both the City and County 
high schools are trained. Besides these two 


we have three or four others that have had 


*Letter to the author from Jesse Cun- 
ningham, Librarian, Cossitt Library, Mem- 
phis. July 24, 1940. 

*Letter from Nashville Public Library. 
July 25, 1940. 
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TABLE I 
Pusuic Lisprary SERVICE IN THE Five LArGEst CITIES OF TENNESSEE* 
Volumes} Volumes 
Total Negro | No. of | No. of —— per 100 | per 100 
Popula- | Popula- City | School son, lees Negro | Total 
tion tion /|Branches/Branches tie “= Popula- | Popula- 
tion tion 
Memphis!..... 306 ,482 | 127,324 3 9 20,300 15.6 84.6 
Nashville? ....| 153,866 | 42,836 1 —_ 3,820 8.8 77.1 
Chattanooga’. .} 159,497 | 36,155 4 6 15,177 42.1 103.9 
Knoxville*..... 155,902 19,198 1 10 8,000 42.1 63.8 
Jackson....... 51,059 18 ,643 0 —_ —_ — 29.9 


























* Population data from the 15th Census 1930. Library statistics from Survey of T.L.A. and WPA op. cit. and 


from correspondence. 


1 Library serves city and county. Statistics are for Shelby county. Schools service is included. 
? Library is city library, county statistics and school statistics are not included. 
§ Statistics are for Hamilton county. School service is included. 


4 Statistics are for Knox County. 


summer training courses in Negro colleges 
and universities.’” 

(Knoxville) Lawson McGhee Library, the 
Knoxville public library, maintains one 
branch for colored people. The branch is 
housed in a Carnegie building at Vine and 
Patton Streets. The collection numbers at 
present approximately 8,000 volumes. Prior 
to 1932 a second, and much smaller, branch 
was maintained in the Negro section near 
the Knoxville college area. It is planned to 
reopen this branch at an early date. A 
trained librarian is in charge of the colored 
branch now in operation. No service is 
rendered to Negroes in the county library 
system. The Negro rural population is, how- 
ever, very small. In the ten Negro elemen- 
tary schools in the county (enrolment about 
350) deposits of books for classroom use 
are made. Libraries in the city schools are 
not administered by the Lawson McGhee 
Library. The colored high school, Austin 
High, has a very adequate library.’ 

(Jackson) Jackson does not maintain a 
separate branch or collection for colored 
people. They do offer service to teachers, 
preachers, and students. A colored reading 
room is open for reference work at all times. 
The librarian reports that two attempts 
have been made in the last few years to 
establish a branch but due to the lack of 


° Letter from Chattanooga Public Library. 
July 24, 1940. ; 

Information obtained by conversation 
with Miss Heler Harris, Librarian, Lawson 


McGhee Library. 


ibrary does not serve city schools. 


co-operation and funds these attempts 
failed. 

The information appearing in the 
above accounts has been tabulated 
comparatively in Table I. No compar- 
isons can be made in the service ren- 
dered in various cities. It is evident, 
however, that in no city is the service 
rendered Negroes equal to that ren- 
dered the white population. It should 
be remembered that the number of 
volumes available is not a good crite- 
rion of the adequacy of service 
rendered. To judge the service fairly 
other factors should be considered. For 
example it is not an unheard of prac- 
tice to place in colored collections 
books not found suitable in white 
branches. The writer can speak from 
personal observation of only one of 
the five systems enumerated, the Law- 
son McGhee Public Library. The col- 
lection maintained in the Free Colored 
Library compares favorably with the 
best branch maintained for the white 
race. The principal difficulty in giving 
an adequate service has been the exist- 
ence of two widely separated Negro 


8 Letter from Miss Alice Drake, Librarian, 
Jackson Free Library. July 27, 1940. 
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residential areas. This difficulty will be 
rectified by the establishment of the 
new branch now planned. 

Wilson and Wight have noted that 
“The public library in the South has 
the inescapable responsibility for in- 
creasing library facilities for Negroes 
by the provision of generous quantities 
of material suited to reading abilities 
and interests.’”® Tennessee public li- 
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from 32 to 57. Even more marked has 
been the increase in numbers and 
training of librarians in colored high 
schools. In 1935 only one trained 
librarian was reported. In 1940, ac- 
cording to a recent survey, there were 
38. The schools reporting were, for the 
most part, county rural schools with 
enrolments of less than 100. Beginning 
in September 1941 it will be necessary 


TABLE II* 


Noumper or Books AND Funps OBTAINED FROM ALL SOURCES FOR LIBRARIES IN 
TENNESSEE Hiau ScuHoo ns, 1938-39 











White 
Number of  E d. 
Enrolment Amount Spent * 2 ecg “Pupil el 
County ........ 61,746 $53 , 238.19 404 , 606 $ .86 
Tae 14,877 11,314.01 69 ,620 .76 
1 RR aes 76 ,623 64,552.20 474 ,226 84 
Colored 
County .......% 4,002 $ 4,084.55 30,920 $1.04 
USS ea 5,310 1,558.50 10,720 0.29 
oS are 9,312 5,643.05 41,640 0.60 





* Data obtained from High School Principal’s Preliminary Reports from files of State Dept. of Education. 


brarians are probably not unmindful 
of this obligation. As an evidence of 
this feeling of responsibility a commit- 
tee is now surveying the service of the 
Lawson McGhee Library to Negroes. 
Unlike education the provision of 
library service to Negroes is not com- 
pulsory and library boards are gener- 
ally reluctant to spread still further 
budgets inadequate to maintain the 
present services. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES 


There have been rapid strides in the 
development of secondary schools for 
Negroes in Tennessee. Between the 
years 1935 and 1940 the number of 
four-year colored high schools grew 

*L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County 


Library Service in the South. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1935. p. 87. 


for all four-year high schools to em- 
ploy a trained librarian to remain on 
the accredited list of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It may be antici- 
pated that there will be a further in- 
crease in trained librarians.'° 

The increase in the number of 
libraries and trained librarians is due, 
in the main, to two factors: (1) the 
requirement of the State Department 
of Education relative to the provision 
of library facilities, and (2) grants by 
the General Education Board in 1936 
to provide scholarships for summer 
school study in school librianship. The 
requirements laid down by the State 
are due, no doubt, to a growing reali- 


” Data relative to the number and train- 
ing of personnel are from an unpublished 
survey in the files of the Division of School 
Libraries of State Department of Education. 
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zation among Southern people in gen- 
eral that more adequate educational 
facilities must be provided for the 
colored race. The grants of the General 
Education Board were made to four 
Southern colored universities, among 
them Fisk University in Nashville. 
The termination of these grants in 
1939, together with the closing of the 
only colored library schoo] at Hamp- 
ton Institute, made the problem of 
future training of librarians for 
colored schools an acute one. The re- 
cent opening of a well-endowed gradu- 
ate library school at Atlanta Univer- 
sity is thus an important advance. 
While the problem of securing 
librarians for high schools seems to be 
at the present very near a solution, a 
greater problem of providing adequate 
libraries is far from being solved. A 
competent librarian, who recently 
visited a number of colored high schoo] 
libraries, reports that they are less ade- 
quate than many white high schools. 
They are more lacking in quality than 
in quantity. This lack of quality is the 
result of too great a dependence on 
gifts for increases in book stock. A 
good book stock is essential in areas 
where the school library provides the 
only reading in the home. As Douglass 
observed, “the lack of library facilities 
is especially unfortunate in an area in 
which homes are in such great num- 
bers without newspapers, magazines, 
and books of real educational value.” 
Comparative figures on book pur- 
chases are noted in Table II. Exami- 
nation of the table reveals an un- 
usually high per-pupil expenditure in 
rural colored high schools and a very 
“Harl Douglass, “The Education of 


Negro Youth for Modern America,” Jour- 
NAL oF Negro Epucation 9:544, J] 1940. 
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low per-pupil expenditure in the city 
colored schools. The explanation of 
the difference is probably a more gen- 
eral participation of county schools in 
the state-aid program plus funds 
obtained on a matching basis from the 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
contributed much to the development 
of education, and in particular to 
libraries, in the Southern states. Com- 
ment on the Fund’s activities must be 
made in any review of library devel- 
opment in the South although Wilson 
and Wight have outlined the Rosen- 
wald contributions in their study of 
county library service in the South.” 
In 1927, as an experiment, the Rosen- 
wald Fund gave aid on a matching 
basis in the purchase of 10 sets of 120 
books for libraries in Negro elemen- 
tary schools in each of fourteen South- 
ern states. In 1929 library aid was ex- 
tended to county high schools. Under 
this plan a four-year Negro high 
school might secure $240 on a match- 
ing basis in the purchase of $720 worth 
of books. Aid is still being given on 
the purchase of small library sets.’ 
In the opinion of the Director of the 
Division of School Libraries of Ten- 
nessee the Rosenwald collections have 
not been used to full advantage. In 
many cases the books have been 
placed in locked cases and carefully 
guarded and, while the appearance of 
the collection has been improved, its 
usefulness is negligible.** 

The Division of School Libraries of 
the State Department of Education 


® Wilson and Wight, op. cit. 

%S_ L. Smith, “Library Facilities in Negro 
Secondary Schools,” JouRNAL or Necro Epv- 
cation, 9:506-7, JI 1940. 

“Letter from the Director, Division of 


School Libraries, August 3, 1940. 
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has been of considerable assistance in 
the development of libraries in colored 
high schools, The service, rendered to 
rural schools, white and colored alike, 
may be considered under three heads: 

State Atd—By the Legislative Acts 
of 1925, State aid by fund matching 
for the purchase of library books was 
made available to the rural schools of 
the state, preference being given to the 
elementary schools. Any school raising 
$10 and not more than $40 within any 
school year may secure an equal 
amount from the State. The books 
must be selected from the official 
library list published by the State 
Board of Education. Counties may 
match State aid from the county funds 
and buy and distribute books from a 
central agency. Under this provision 
Negro schools received during the 
school year 1939-40 from the State a 
total of $1,116.05. This amount was 
distributed among 65 colored schools. 

Traveling Libraries—The State 
Division of Schoo] Libraries has avail- 
able 500 boxes, each containing ap- 
proximately 50 to 90 books. These 
book boxes, or “traveling libraries” 
are available for loan to rural libraries. 
As a rule the collection is made up in 
advance but a teacher may request 
any titles she may wish. The loan 
period on the collection is indefinite— 
books may be retained for the entire 
school year. Books from the Travel- 
ing Library collection were circulated 
to colored schools in 27 counties, The 
total number of books circulated (sta- 
tistics for 1939-40) was 3,124. This 
represented about one-sixth of the 
total number of books circulated from 
the collection. 

School Library Supervision—In 
September 1932, a trained school 
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librarian was appointed to direct the 
improvement and enlargement of 
libraries in the schools of the State. 
The efforts of this librarian (the title 
of the office is Director of the Division 
of School Libraries) have been 
directed largely toward helping rural 
schools meet the standards of the 
State Department of Education and 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. As sum- 
marized by the Director the duties of 
the office involve inspecting and or- 
ganizing school libraries; planning and 
speaking at meetings of librarians and 
teachers; analyzing book collections to 
ascertain and explain book needs; re- 
viewing and approving plans for 
library rooms; checking reports from 
school libraries to ascertain if libraries 
are meeting acceptable standards; and 
making recommendations for improve- 
ment of libraries. 

Commenting on the availability of 
these supervisory services to colored 
schools the Director states: 

“These supervisory functions are performed 
for Negro Schools as well as white schools. 
Since lack of time and pressure of other 
office duties prevents my visiting schools as 
frequently as is desirable, it usually results 
in my visiting where I am most urgently 
called. The Negroes hesitate to request this 


service as freely as do white schools—but 
their requests are given equal considera- 


tion 15 


Rapid strides have been made in the 
improvement of school libraries, white 
and colored. Although libraries in 
schools have made strides, there is con- 
siderable room for the improvement of 
the quality of collections, especially in 
Negro schools. Miss Barker has noted 

* Quotation and preceding data from 


material furnished by Miss Martha Parks, 
Director of the Division of School Libraries. 
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the need for books written from the 
point of view of the Negro child.'® 
The Division of School Libraries pre- 
pared several years ago, and has now 
revised, a list by and about Negroes 
for use in the colored schools. It should 
also be pointed out that in many com- 
munities the burden of furnishing 
library service to the colored popula- 
tion will fall on the school libraries. 
Special attention should be given the 
school library with that end in view. 


LIBRARIES IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


There are in the state eight Negro 
institutions of higher learning. Two of 
the eight are junior colleges and an- 
other is a medical college. The library 
holdings of these institutions are noted 
in Table III. It will be noted imme- 


TABLE III* 


Lisprary Houpinas or Nea@ro [nstitv- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 








Vol- 

Enrol- : 
College umes in 
ment Library 
Fisk University ......... 529 | 68,800 
Knoxville College........ 327 | 11,000 
Lane College. ........... 523 | 16,000 
LeMoyne Toltnes ic caticnoe 343 | 15,000 


Meharry Medical Colleget 
Morristown Normal and 
Industrial College ..... 200 | 3,000 
Swift Memorial Junior Col- 
lege, Rogersvillef. . 
Tennessee Agric. and Ind. 
State College.......... 1,388 | 27,841 











* Statistics for year 1938-39 from American @ Year- 
book, 1940. 
} Library department of Fisk Library. 
No statistics available. 


diately that only one, Fisk University, 
has a library of any considerable size. 


As previously noted the number of - 


volumes in a collection is no indication 
of the quality of the collection. Nor 


* Tommie Dora Barker, Libraries of the 
South. American Library Association, 1936. 
p. 55. 


can the descriptions of libraries as 
contained in the college catalogs be 
taken at their face value. The catalogs 
of all the colleges above report that 
they have “excellent” or “adequate” 
libraries. To a question as to the 
adequacy of the library of one of the 
state’s Negro colleges an alumnus 
replied, “It’s lousy.” No arbitrary size 
standards can be set up for a college, 
as Dr. Harvie Branscomb has pointed 
out.’? A live collection of 10,000 books 
may be a much more effective unit 
than one four times its size made up of 
“dead” material. Unfortunately, if the 
writer has been correctly informed, 
most of libraries of the State’s Negro 
colleges possess collections which are 
not only small but also are made up of 
obsolete material. The main obstacle 
to the development of adequate col- 
lections has been the lack of funds. It 
has been reported that Tennessee State 
spends five dollars per student which, 
next to Fisk is probably the largest 
per pupil expenditure. Compare this 
with an average expenditure of $23.69 
in 14 New England colleges and you 
get a picture of the support given 
colored college libraries. One of the 
libraries receives no funds for books 
and another has only two dollars per 
student. The personnel of most 
libraries is well qualified and trained. 
It is obvious, however, that the most 
highly qualified personnel cannot 
function without a good collection. 


SUMMARY 


The library service to Negroes in 
Tennessee can not be separated from 
the whole library picture. Improve- 


Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with 
books. American Library Ass’n and Ass’n of 
Amer. Colleges, 139. p. 170-171. 
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ment of service to colored people must 
go hand in hand with a general rais- 
ing of library standards. It is fairly 
conclusive that in each type of library 
service considered, service rendered to 
Negroes is below that rendered to 
members of the white race. So long as 
the caste system remains it will con- 
tinue to be so. The attention of 
Negroes should not, however, be focus- 
sed entirely on the equalization of 
Negro-white service. It is quite likely, 
especially in the public library field, 
that the type of service rendered 
whites is not the type best suited to 
colored people. More attention needs 
to be given to the provision of books 
that will enable the Negro to attempt 
to supplement his present low income. 
For example the local Free Colored 
Library should have good collections 
in gardening, poultry raising, and 
handicrafts. Existing libraries are not 
equipped to cooperate in adult educa- 
tion programs. Libraries in colored 
schools should make an effort to be so 
equipped. 

The personnel of Negro libraries 
seems to be, for the most part, well 
qualified and trained. They are, how- 
ever, handicapped by the lack of pro- 
fessional contacts. The Tennessee 
Library Association does not exclude 
colored librarians from membership 
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but no invitation to attend meet- 
ings is ever extended them. Even 
within local systems the staff meet- 
ings are often closed to them. In a 
profession that prides itself on its fair- 
mindedness such caste distinctions are 
inexcusable. 

The “forgotten man” of colored 
library service is the scholarly Negro 
and there are more than the white race 
suspects. In public library systems 
they are limited to a small branch col- 
lection. Of the college libraries only 
Fisk is exceptional. A partial solution 
of the difficulty in the public library 
systems might be the setting aside one 
night a week in the main library as 
Negro night. It is quite likely that in- 
creased aid will be given by the State 
to some Negro college due to the 
present effort of the colored people to 
obtain higher education equal to that 
provided at the University of Tennes- 
see. Unfortunately, from a library 
standpoint, the likely school to receive 
such aid is the Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial State College in Nash- 
ville where Fisk University is also 
located. 

Progress has been made during the 
last decade toward provision of library 
service for Negroes. It is to be hoped 
that the next decade will see even 
greater progress. 











The Education of Negroes in St. Louis, 
Missouri, During William Torrey 
Harris’ Administration’ 

KURT F. LEIDECKER 


In 1866, on the 20th and 21st of 
June, the State Teachers’ Convention 
was held once again in St. Louis.” It 
was planned to discuss the establish- 
ment of a State Normal Institute, to 
revive the Teachers’ State Association 
which had been so badly disrupted by 
the Civil War, to publish a State 
. Educational Journal, and to consider 
various other problems of high signi- 
ficance. 

This reviving activity was only 
symptomatic of the general trend in 
educational circles. While during the 
War of the Rebellion people had been 
concerned with recession and conser- 
vation, and with progression only to a 
very limited degree, they were now 
caught up in the general psychosis of 
advancement. And St. Louis went into 
it with a vengeance. 

The Public School authorities had 
always cast about for ways and means 

* Most of the material in this article has 
been compiled from diaries and scrapbooks, 
educational and general, which Dr. Harris 
kept and which are in possession of his 
daughter, Miss Edith Davidson Harris, of 
Walpole, N.H. 

?In this and other details I rely on the 
personal collection of clippings and other 
material by Dr. Harris. The difficulty of 
obtaining information at all is well illus- 
trated by the fact to which Miss Edith A. 
Wright, Reference Librarian in the US. 
Office of Education has called my attention, 
that according to Claude A. Phillips, A 
History of Education in Missouri (Jefferson 
City, Mo., 1911) no detailed record can be 
found of the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Convention, held in St. Louis. This 


brings out well the importance of the ma- 
terial in the Harris collection. 


to extend the influence and service of 
primary education. But these endeav- 
ors had to stop short of the colored 
people before their liberation. While 
the Spanish did not permit any colored 
in the city without a pass,* when the 
U. S. took charge they became a 
familiar sight as slaves, although their 
total number in 1860 amounted to only 
about 1,500. Freemen were theoretic- 
ally not allowed in the State. Their 
number increased, of course, consider- 
ably during the strife between North 
and South. The last slave-sale, which 
was foiled, took place on the steps of 
St. Louis Courthouse on January Ist, 
1861.4 

Right after the Civil War, or even 
before its termination, the education 
of Negroes was made by the St. Louis 
schoo] authorities’ an urgent matter 
because the State of Missouri had 
passed a law requiring the Legislature 
to provide free education for them. 
The Board had already taken an 
advanced step in that it had appro- 


*Cf. Frederick Louis Billon, Annals of 
St. Louis in its Early Days, under the 
French and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, 
1886). 

‘In addition to the literature on slavery 
ef. specifically for St. Louis, J. Thomas 
Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and 
County, s.v. “slavery”; for the burning of 
a Negro in 1835, Edward’s Great West, p. 
356-357; Negro executions, Hyde and Con- 
ard’s Encyclopedia of the History of St. 
Louis, vol. 3, p. 1619. 

5Cf, The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools for the year ending August 1, 1865. 
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priated a part of the money for keep- 
ing up the schools which Negroes were 
allowed to conduct among themselves. 
But complaints were made® that there 
were not sufficient funds to build 
schoolhouses for them. In all, five free 
colored schools had been sustained 
during the year’ with an aggregate 
attendance of 1,500 pupils. A Board of 
Education for Colored Schools had 
been called into being, with members 
drawn from the colored population 
and counsellors from interested, social- 
minded citizens and members of the 
Western Sanitary Commission. Finan- 
cial support came from a $500 appro- 
priation of the School Board of the 
city, from donations, the aforenamed 
Commission, and contributions from 
Negroes themselves. Superintendent 
Ira Divoll closed his report by saying: 
It is a well known fact that the colored 
people of this city pay taxes on two or three 
millions of property; they should, therefore, 
as a matter of right and justice, as a matter 
of principle—without entering at all into 
the question of their political rights—re- 
ceive in educational facilities the benefit of 
their taxation. Their interests and rights are 
respectfully commended to the attention of 
the Board. 


However strenuous Divoll’s efforts 
had been to give the Negroes adequate 
school facilities he had not succeeded 
by 1866, though a special committee 
had been intrusted with renting proper 
buildings and operating them. He 
therefore brought home the urgency by 
quoting the explicit and obligatory 
statements of Article [X of the Consti- 
tution of Missouri and the 20th Sec- 

*Same Report, p. 11-12. 

*Ibid., p. 26-27. For an account of the 
schools for colored children in the State, 


ef. the Report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Missouri for 1866, pp. 


190-194. 
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tion of the Acts relating to the Public 
Schools in the State of Missouri. 

Galusha Anderson, a Baptist Pastor 
of St. Louis, may be quoted here® as 
contributing a few of the personal 
touches to what we have been obliged 
to refer to so objectively and sternly 
as the “Board,” while at the same time 
giving a little background for the 
history of the measures in behalf of 
the education of the colored. 

The Rev. Mr. Anderson had been 
chosen, in the fall of 1864, to examine 
the colored applicants for positions as 
teachers in such schools as they had 
been able to establish with the aid of 
whites. About six half-days were spent 
by him in the examinations based on 
the questions he had procured from 
Superintendent Divoll. He had to con- 
fess, the prospective teachers “knew 
accurately very little.” But he made 
the most of the situation, and colored 
instruction continued. He then went 


on:® 


We finally carried our case to the School 
Board of the city. We went with faint 
hearts. In a community accustomed to slave 
laws, which public opinion had _ heartily 
sustained, we were to ask the great boon of 
public schools for those who by legislative 
enactment had been long kept in ignorance. 
Moreover the character of the men before 
whom we were to plead the cause of the 
Negro made us hesitate. Most of them were 
what were then called Bourbon Democrats, 
who, it was declared, never learned anything 
nor forgot anything, and a majority of the 
Board were Roman Catholics. What could 
we expect men of that kind to do for the 
servile and despised race among us? We 
were ushered into their presence. With warm 
hearts we began to state our case. We 
criminated nobody. We spoke earnestly and 
tenderly for the wronged and neglected. 


®Cf, Galusha Anderson, A Border City 
During the Civil War (Boston, 1908). 
*Tbid., pp. 335-336. 
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We were wonderfully cheered when we saw 
that those whom we addressed were all eye 
and all ear. They intently looked us in the 
face, they seemed unwilling to lose a single 
word that fell from our lips. The injustice 
that we pointed out was so rank that all 
their hearts were touched. Without a dis- 
senting voice they declared that the great 
wrong must be righted; that the children of 
the men who paid a school tax must share 
in its benefits. 


The result of this interview was 
that the Board pledged themselves to 
petition the Legislature to make pro- 
vision for the establishment, furnish- 
ing, and peopling of colored schools in 
S. Louis. 

8S. D. Barlow, President of the 
Board, expressed his views also pub- 
licly :?° 
Two points of interest present themselves in 
the consideration of colored schools—the 
guarantee they afford against the conse- 
quences of vice and pauperism incident to 
a condition of ignorance and degradation, 
and the obligation which rests upon an en- 
lightened community to aid all classes in 
the work of improving their intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral condition. 


But before a rational outlook on the 
whole problem was gained even by the 
most zealous white friends and en- 
lightened colored people, friction, 
often producing emotional white heat, 
had to be removed. Regular colored 
schools were eventually established 
and articulated with the public school 
system, each getting a serial number 
in contrast to the white schools, each 
of which carried a name. By 1867 
they distinguished four types of col- 
ored schools: 

1. those supported by the Board of Public 


Schools; 
2. those supported by the Freedmen’s 


oy, Cf. Thirteenth Annual Report (1867), p. 


Bureau and by tuition fees; 

3. those supported by benevolent societies 
and tuition fees; 

4. those supported wholly by tuition fees. 


The colored population, once aware 
of the sympathy they were receiving, 
and spurred by the desire to break all 
chains of the past, now strove to re- 
move the last discrimination against 
them. They still represented a caste, 
and being educated separately proved 
it despite all talk of equal rights. The 
ferment worked slowly. In June, 1874, 
the St. Louis Central Council, Auxil- 
iary to the State Executive Committee 
(Colored), published a four-page 
pamphlet!! addressed to the Colored 
People of the State of Missouri which 
was strongly and _ unmistakably 
worded. 

It complained of the unjust and il- 
liberal policy of the ruling element in 
their treatment of the colored people, 
of unjust discrimination in the admin- 
istration of the school-laws. 
Circumscribed in the enjoyment of our 
rights; subjected to continual ostracism, 
from the esteem, confidence and emolu- 
ments of our fellow-citizens; hindered by an 
inveterate prejudice which, while seeking to 
perpetuate caste, denies us the means of 
educational advancement; taxed in common 
with other classes, for the support and main- 
tenance of the common schools, we are de- 
pendent upon the arbitrariness or caprice 


of Township Boards to grant or withhold 
the facilities which are ours by right. 


This memorial, typical of many cir- 
culated in the United States, culmi- 
nated in the plea that in those counties 
where there was not a sufficient num- 
ber of colored children to open a school 
as contemplated by law, the doors of 
the district schools be opened for their 


“A copy was found among Dr. W. T. 
Harris’ private papers. 
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admission. There was enough stigma 
attaching already to the white school- 
teacher who condescended to teach in 
colored schools, and the memorial, 
realizing it, also delicately suggested 
that “teachers of their own race, pos- 
sessing equal qualifications be pre- 
ferred and employed” in schools for 
colored children. Superintendent Har- 
ris had always favored the introduc- 
tion of colored teachers for colored 
schools. But now admission was 
sought by the colored to schools for 
the white where there was no colored 
school, in order not to be debarred 
from education. Moreover, they de- 
manded admission to the High and 
Normal Schools as wel). 

It was at that point that the St. 
Louis Board of President and Direc- 
tors of Public Schools sat up and took 
notice. They had established, accord- 
ing to capacity, colored schools. They 
would not have white and colored 
educated on the same benches. Forth- 
with they petitioned the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Mis- 
souri in the Congress of the United 
States, addressing them by name 
(Carl Schurz among them), to block 
any bill that might compel all com- 
mon schools or public institutions of 
learning or benevolence, supported in 
whole or in part by public taxation, 
“to admit to the same rooms and clas- 
ses both white’ and colored children, 
unless there shall have been a failure 
to provide equally for the education 
of both races in separate schools or 
institutions.” 

They claimed that St. Louis had 
fulfilled its obligations toward the 
colored people. If they were admitted 
to white schools, a withdrawal of 
large numbers of white children from 
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the public schools was predicted, and 
likewise a strengthening of the hands 
of those who were hostile toward the 
public schools and sought to secure 
the repeal of the public tax by which 
they were supported, This document 
was signed by the President and Sec- 
retary of the Board, and by Harris, 
as Superintendent. 

However, the Board did meet 
the demand for high school education, 
in that it had Colored School Number 
Three offer high school courses with 
a view to having it achieve regular 
high school standing, or possibly be- 
come one itself. 

Whatever the Schoo] Board did, and 
it must be admitted that Harris’ treat- 
ment of Colored Schools in his exten- 
sive Annual Reports was most per- 
functory and meagre, was severely 
criticized. Many in St. Louis were still 
of the opinion that if the Negroes 
wanted their children educated, it was 
up to them to do it and pay at least 
something toward the erection of 
school-houses. The loafing so.general 
and conspicuous all over town right 
after the Civil War had subsided 
gradually. Nevertheless even the more 
tolerant group of citizens were of the 
opinion that enough had been done 
for the Negroes if they were given in 
one hand the Bible and in the other 
the ballot. The rest would take care 
of itself. 

In spite of this prevailing attitude, 
the protagonists did not rest. They 
pointed out, in 1876, that into the first 
three Sections of the Act of Incorpora- 
tion of the School Board had been 
written the words “Free white males” 
—“as though to make triple surety 
that the colored races are without the 
pale of St. Louis humanity,” as one 
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paper phrased it. The colored people 
themselves began more and more to 
take the initiative. Their schools were, 
on the whole, extremely elementary, 
few having grades beyond the fifth. 
Some who could afford it got their edu- 
cation elsewhere. Already, September 
17th, 1875, the “citizens of color’ of St. 
Louis let the Board know through the 
daily papers’ that they disapproved 
of at least one of their actions. They 
alleged that Washington School, to 
which the children were sent from No. 
3 Schoo] on Christy Avenue because of 
overcrowding, was too near the Union 
Depot and hence too noisy and dan- 
gerous. Moreover, it was too small 
since it was meant to hold pupils of 
three schools. “. . . We are not sar- 
dines,” they said, “to be crammed in a 
box at the School Board’s pleasure and 
our expense; as citizens and tax-pay- 
ers we have a right to public schools, 
both primary and high schools, and 
have no right to be debarred as com- 
mon citizens of that privilege.” 

But beginning with 1877, rapid 
progress was made. During 1877-78 
the Colored Kindergarten was intro- 
duced as an experiment, with colored 
teachers. Organized pressure was 
brought upon the board during 1878 
by the Colored Educational Council, 
to have the “odious distinctive num- 
bers of the colored schools” in the city 
replaced by a series of names of illus- 
trious colored dead. They suggested 
the following: 


Crispus Attucks, the dark mulatto whose 
blood was shed in resisting the British 
on March 5, 1770—the first blood of the 
revolution. 

Benjamin Banneker, the mathematician 
whose almanac (the first published in this 


”® These and other clippings preserved in 
Dr. Harris’ scrapbooks. 
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country) Thomas Jefferson sent to the 
French Academy. 


Tra Aldridge, who attained great European 
fame as a tragic actor, played Othello to 
Kean’s Iago, and received tokens of ad- 
miration from royalty. 

Alexandre Davy Dumas, dramatist and 
novelist, the offspring of a negro girl in 


Hayti. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the warrior and 
statesman who led the Haytian blacks to 
freedom. 

John R. Anderson, minister, for many years 
the foremost colored man in St. Louis. 

Richard Allen, the organizer of a religious 


society numbering 250,000 souls in the 
U.S., and President of the first Colored 


Educational Convention. 
Oscar J. Dunn, Lieutenant Governor of 


Louisiana. 
P. G. Wells, who organized the first colored 


school in St. Louis. 
Owen Lovejoy, the abolitionist of Alton, 


Ill. 


Phillis Wheatley, an African girl, of Boston, 
who translated Ovid’s Tales in 1773. 


The Convention of Colored Teach- 
ers and Friends of Education, which 
was held at Columbia, Mo., Dec. 26 
and 27, 1878,* proved significant also 
for St. Louis, in that many questions 
were aired in regard to the school 
laws and a colored state assistant 
superintendent was suggested. The 
Board in St. Louis had yielded much 
during that year and had shown it- 
self very liberal. In December, Harris 
had been among a party dedicating 
Colored School No. 8. It was a sort 
of house-warming. Harris presented 
some figures on the schools, with com- 
ment, and noted some of the many 
paths to advancement open to the 
colored. He stated: 

The colored people are to be congratulated 


upon the interest and appreciation they 
manifest for the privileges afforded them 


* Details may be found in Harris’ scrap- 
books. 
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for acquiring an education. There is nothing 
more important in life—if we except re- 
ligion itself—than the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, a good education. 


Statistics on colored education were 
compiled by Harris and incorporated 
into the Annual Reports. The start 
and rise of the education of negroes 
fell entirely within Harris’ Superin- 
tendence which began in 1866 when he 
was made Assistant Superintendent 
but largely did the work for the en- 
feebled Ira Divoll, and ended in 1880, 
also the peak year for that entire 
period. The years 1873-78 were years 
of a nation-wide depression which nat- 
urally left its mark on school matters 
also, especially in the beginning. We 
present the following tabulation"* 
which represents graphically the 
development of Colored Education in 
St. Louis: 


*From the Annual Reports and Dr. 
Harris’ own compilations. 
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In Harris’ last report as Superin- 
tendent the statistics pertaining to the 
Colored Schools no longer appear in 
separate tables but are incorporated 
in the general statistical information 
for all schools. 

An odd case came up for trial in 
1879 in which Harris had to testify to 
the advantages of an education.’ 
Alice, a colored girl adopted by Cor- 
nelius Lynch would not go to school, 
playing truant, and, as her sister who 
found time to make pies, bake bread, 
and cook the meat, said, “wouldn’t 
learn nothin’ nohow.” She just went 
promenading to captivate beaux. 
When she got married to one, a J. J. 
Ryan, her husband had a belle to be 
sure, but one so devoid of the treasures 
of book-learning, that he was greatly 
shocked and disappointed and finally 
sued Mr. Lynch for $6,200, of which 


_ ™ This and the following incidents accord- 
ing to clippings in Dr. Harris’ scrapbooks. 


















































Day Schools Evening Schools Total 
Year l | | p,.. || No. of Remarks 
‘Schools "ers | Pupils | Schools psn a Pupils 
1866- 7|| 3 7 487 | 437 || Day Schools Begun 
1867- 8 5 10 924 || 3 8 | 378 || 1202 || Evening Schools Begun 
1868- 9 | 5 11 917 3 7 262 || 1179 
1869-70 6 16 1249 2 + 188 || 1437 || $61,767.64 Invested in 
| Buildings and Real 
Estate 
1870- 1/| 6 21 | 1560 + 13 | 754 || 2314 || $73,063 Invested in 
1] Buildings and Real 
\ Estate 
1871-2}; 6 24 | 1568 4 12 | 630 |} 2198 || Running Expenses 
1872- 3 ! 10 32 1694 aa 11 479 || 2173 
1873- 4|| 6 24 1727 6 15 738 || 2465 
1874— 5 || 6 24 | 1634 6 15 | 656 || 2290 
1875- 6 |) 5 24 1503 5 11 | 483 || 1986 ||} Colored Teachers Em- 
ployed 
1876- 7 | 9 28 1831 9 15 680 || 2511 
1877- 8 } 12 40 2562 | 9 18 739 || 3301 
1878- 9/ 13 | 48 | 3200] 12 | 21 | 950 || 4150 |) Estimated 
Total amount invested in Real Estate for Colored Schools..... $100 , 908 
Asniual! TUDNINE CKOORSOWIBET 62.205 csi ccsacessocsevne cease 22,760 


Number Colored 
Number White 


eachers Dec. ’78—34 
Teachers Dec. ’78—14 


Total 48 


Number of Colored Children 6 to 20 years of age 3843. 
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$5,000 were for the loss of educational 
advantages. Lynch promptly put in a 
counter claim, charging for Alice’s 
night-gowns, drawers, hats, and other 
articles of clothing, and a $7 prayer 
book. Education not being compulsory 
in Missouri then, how could a guardian 
be made to pay damages for neglecting 
to do what a natural father was not 
obliged to do? 

When Harris retired from office in 
1880, the editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal, Charles Newton, expressed 
himself in terms of sincere regret say- 
ing that Harris had been “an especial 
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friend to the colored teachers of this 
city,” and that he had been an advo- 
cate for their employment when the 
question was under discussion. 

Another incident occurred after 
Harris had left the Public Schools. 
Two children who looked “colored” 
were being transferred several times 
because parents threatened to take 
their children out of school while the 
mother claimed she was French and 
Indian. She even produced a docu- 
ment signed by Harris and Felix Coste 
12 years before, establishing legally 
the color of all of her children. 





Intelligence of Negroes of Mixed Blood 
in Canada 


H. A. TANSER 


Miscegenation, as between the White 
and Negro races, presents an interest- 
ing field for study. Herskovits, Hoo- 
ton, Peterson and Lanier, and others 
have attempted to investigate such so- 
called racial differences as those which 
concern colour of skin, hair and eyes, 
thickness of lips, the nasal breadth, 
prognathism, interpupillary distance, 
texture of hair, etc. An attempt has 
also been made to study the relation- 
ship between intelligence and certain 
Negroid traits. As a result of his re- 
search a few years ago Herskovits! 
came to the conclusion that the Amer- 
ican Negro is forming a type which 
lies somewhere between the European, 
the African, and the American Indian. 
The increasing uniformity of type in 
the American Negro he attributes to 
social rather than biological factors. 
Peterson and Lanier,? after testing 
ninety-one cases on the Otis, and 
forty-nine cases on the Myers, report 
that there is no significant relation 
between lightness of skin colour and 
intelligence. They find a coefficient of 
correlation of .044-+.067 for the first 
group, and .180-+.091 for the second 
group. 

While Davenport and Steggerda,’ on 
investigation of race crossing in 

*M. J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry of 
the American Negro. New York: 1930. 

* J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, Studies in 
the Comparative Abilities of Whites and 
Negroes. Mental Measurement Monographs, 
No. 5, 1929. 

*C. B. Davenport and M. Steggerda, Race 


Crossing in Jamaica. Washington: Carn. 
Inst., No. 395, 1929. 


Jamaica, hold the opinion that cross- 
ing Whites and Negroes results in dis- 
harmonic combinations, Reuter,‘ on 
the other hand, champions the cause 
of mulattoes on account of the hybrid 
vigour they display as compared with 
the general lack of achievement on 
the part of full-blooded Negroes. He 
makes the interesting contention that 
mulattoes are the result of a process 
of biological selection in which the 
best elements of the Negro race have 
been assimilated into the mixed blood 
of the mulattoes. He also makes the 
observation that in the days of slavery 
the White masters naturally selected 
the intellectually superior Negro 
women for their mistresses. He and 
Herskovits further contend that this 
process of biological selection has 
been perpetuated by the tendency that 
exists for talented Negroes to marry 
girls whose skin is light in colour. On 
account of the social cleavage that 
still exists between the Whites and 
Negroes, to a greater extent in the 
Southern States and to a less extent in 
the Northern States and Canada, one 
would naturally expect that any race 
crossing that takes place would repre- 
sent the best elements of the Negroes 
and the less superior elements of the 
Whites. 

In investigating the intelligence of 
Negroes, Mixed-bloods, and Whites, 
the present writer would like to em- 


*E. B. Reuter, Race Mixture: Studies m 
Intermarriage and Miscegenation. New 


York: Cromwell Co., 1931. 
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phasize the fact that it is next to im- 
possible to control such an important 
factor as socio-economic environment. 
Investigators are by no means in 
agreement as to the influence exerted 
on intelligence by social, economic, 
and cultural status. Pintner holds the 
well-known viewpoint that environ- 
ment, as compared with heredity, 
plays but a very minor role in the 
development of mentality. Klineberg,® 
on the other hand, inclines to the 
importance of environment and im- 
plies that the Negro possesses a cul- 
tural, but not innate, indifference to 
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ligence of a considerable number of 
Mixed-bloods.*° The tests used were 
the National, the Pintner Non-Lan- 
guage, and the Pintner-Paterson Per- 
formance (Short Scale). The Negro in 
Canada, as in the United States, no 
doubt represents a heterogeneous and 
as yet undetermined mixture of 
African and other racial elements. 
The ancestry of the Kent County 
Negroes tested is for the most part 
known to the local residents for 
several generations back, but what 
guarantee have we that the original 
Negro settlers from the South, who 


TABLE I 


A CoMPARISON OF MEDIAN I.Q.’s or Various Necro Groups AccorDING TO DEGREE OF 
NEGRO BLoop ON THE NATIONAL, PINTNER Non-LANGUAGE, AND PINTNER-PATERSON 

















PERFORMANCE 
National Pintner N. L. Pintner-Patterson 
Negro Group 
Number IQ Number IQ Number IQ 
Full-bloods..... 48 87.0 48 94.5 89 87.75 
Mixed-bloods.. . 55 91.69 54 97.0 73 96.7 
+ bloods....... 27 89.0 27 94.75 35 100.0 
3 bloods....... 17 95.13 17 92.0 23 87.63 
4 bloods....... 11 95.75 10 99.5 15 100.75 




















speed, which to a great extent nullifies 
the findings of so many of our recog- 
nized intelligence tests, which depend 
so largely on speed. It should also be 
mentioned that practically all intel- 
ligence tests in use have been stand- 
ardized on white pupils and in conse- 
quence in many cases are scarcely fair 
to coloured pupils. Consequently, any 
deductions or generalizations from the 
findings of the application of intel- 
ligence tests should be made with the 
above reservations kept in mind. 

In the course of testing Whites and 
Negroes in Kent County, Ontario, the 
writer also investigated the intel- 


Otto Klineberg, Race Differences. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 


settled in Kent County during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, were 
of pure Negro race? The groups of 
Negroes listed as “Full-bloods” and 
“Mixed-bloods” have been classified 
on the basis of the information sup- 
plied by teachers and local residents. 
The writer is of the opinion that the 
information supplied is reasonably 
reliable. 

The results of the National, Pintner, 
and Performance tests are shown in 
Table I. 

What are we to conclude from these 

*H. A. Tanser, The Settlement of Ne- 
groes in Kent County, Ontario, and a Study 
of the Mental Capacity of their Descend- 


ants. Chatham, Ontario: Shepherd Publish- 
ing Co., 1939. 
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results? On all three tests the Mixed- 
bloods surpass the Full-bloods, and 
the Quarter-bloods surpass all other 
Negro groups, thus indicating a trend 
towards positive correlation between 
intelligence and degree of White blood. 
However, this apparent trend is broken 
on both the Pintner Non-Language 
and the Performance when the Half- 
bloods fail to surpass the Three- 
quarter bloods. It is somewhat signi- 
ficant that both these intelligence tests 
are of the type that tend to measure 
general intelligence rather than school 
achievement, as indicated by the data 
given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
REsvu.tts For Kent County Pupi.s 











Tests Correlated rand P. E.r 
National-Pintner.......... .64+ .018 
National-Performance..... .57 + .028 
Pintner-Performance...... .69+.019 
National-Reading......... -79 + .019 
Pintner-Reading.......... -46 + .040 
Performance-Reading...... .58+.038 
National-Arithmetic....... .53 + .033 
Pintner-Arithmetic........ .40 + .038 
Performance-Arithmetic.... .35+.046 





An examination of Table II shows 
that there is a substantial relationship 
between the National and Pintner and 
a somewhat lower correlation between 
the National and Performance. One of 
the outstanding facts shown is the 
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rather high correlation between Na- 
tional and reading. The correlation be- 
tween Pintner and reading and be- 
tween Performance and reading is 
much lower. One would anticipate 
such a result from the distinctly dif- 
ferent natures of the National, the 
Pintner, and the Performance. Such 
a result would seem to indicate that 
the National measures reading to a 
great extent, while Pintner and Per- 
formance measure general intelligence. 
The correlation of National with 
arithmetic is also higher than that pre- 
vailing between Pintner and arith- 
metic, or between Performance and 
arithmetic; again indicating that the 
National tends to measure school 
achievement in such subjects as arith- 
metic to a greater extent than either 
Pintner or Performance. 

Whether the reason the Three- 
quarter-bloods surpass the Half- 
bloods on the Pintner and on the Per- 
formance is due to some quality in- 
herent in these tests that favours the 
Negro it is difficult to state but what 
is clear is that according to the Pint- 
ner and Performance positive correla- 
tion as between intelligence and de- 
gree of White blood is not fully sub- 
stantiated, while it would appear that 
the findings of the National, a test 
which relies to a great extent on ac- 
quired knowledge and school achieve- 
ment, do substantiate this correlation. 


























Vocational Orientation Among Tuskegee 
Institute Freshmen 
I. A. DERBIGNY 


In an attempt to improve guidance 
within the Institute generally, a study 
of the Tuskegee Institute freshmen 
of the class of 1943 was made. One 
aspect of this study involved the effort 
to determine the existing status of 
vocational orientation among these 
students and to discover, within the 
limits of the method, the underlying 
factors which have contributed to the 
present condition. It is with this phase 
of the larger problem that this paper 
is concerned. 

It is realized at the outset that guid- 
ance involves all areas of human ex- 
perience and is not properly separable 
into artificial categories such as voca- 
tional guidance, educational guidance 
or personal guidance. Rather, all guid- 
ance areas intertwine to produce a 
complex which must be analysed and 
then again synthesized’ before safe 
counseling can be begun. This in- 
vestigation is but one analytic step in 
the total process. 

It should further be said that since 
the publication of researches such as 
that of Caliver? and others dealing 
with the guidance problem among Ne- 
groes that the writer assumes that it 
is admitted generally that guidance 
in Negro high schools and colleges, 
with of course some exceptions, is rela- 
tively undeveloped as a well-organized 

1E. G. Williamson, and J. G. Darley, 


Student Personnel Work. New York: Mc- 
Craw Hill Company, 1937, pp. 168-183. _ 

? Ambrose Caliver, Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes. United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin 1937, No. 38. 


scientific procedure. This is likewise 
true of many colleges and high schools 
not primarily for Negroes. 

Caliver® and his associates have 
outlined clearly the problem of the 
Negro in his effort to adjust himself 
to the occupational situations arising 
chiefly from modern developments in 
science, technology and world trade. 
Further, excellent bibliographies and 
reviews of the literature of the guid- 
ance problem are contained in certain 
volumes‘ of the Review of Educational 
Research and in well known standard 
works. For these reasons it was felt 
that a review of the literature was un- 
necessary. 


THE PLAN OF THE STUDY 


Three hundred Tuskegee Institute 
freshman students selected at random 
were divided into the upper and lower 
fourths and the middle half according 
to their average honor-points ratios for 
the first and second quarters of the 
school year 1939-40. This was done 
because the work of Wrenn, Achilles,® 
Zorbaugh,’ Williamson* and others 


5 Ibid. 

“Review of Educational Research, 3: 
(No. 3) Je 1933; 6: (No. 2) Ap 1936; 9: 
(No. 2) Ap 1939. 

®°C. G. Wrenn, Intelligence and the Voca- 
tional Choices of College Students. Educa- 
tional Record 16:217-219, 1935. 

*P. §. Achilles, Vocational Motives in 
College. Occupation, 13:624-628, 1935. 

™ Grace Zorbaugh, and G. F. Kuder, “Col- 
lege Grades and the Vocational Motive” 
School and Society 46:62-4, 1937. ! 

*E. G. Williamson, “Scholastic Motiva- 
tion and the Choice of a Vocation,” School 
and Society, 46:353-7, 1937. 
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dealing with aptitude and achieve- 
ment in relation to vocational choice 
had suggested that several possible 
differences might arise because of dif- 
ferences in aptitude level or achieve- 
ment level. There were forty-five per 
cent women and fifty-five per cent 
men in the group. The students were 
asked to fill a schedule® designed to 
secure information concerning: the 
student’s home and family back- 
ground; his educational plans; the in- 
fluences affecting these plans; his vo- 
cational plans; the influences affecting 
these plans; his vocational choice, if 
any; the degree of certainty and per- 
manence of this choice; his estimate 
of the extent to which his high school 
training prepared him for the adjust- 
ments he has had to attempt as a col- 
lege student and other information. 
Only a limited portion of the informa- 
tion covered by the questionnaire is 
included in this part of the total study. 

The questionnaires were filled by 
the students in mid-April, 1940, under 
the careful direction of members of 
the English department of the Insti- 
tute and as part of a unit on the filling 
of blanks and schedules. An inspection 
of the schedules after they had been 
thus filled showed that this method 
was decidedly advantageous for ob- 
taining this kind of data. 

In this investigation, within the 
limits of the method used, answers 
were sought to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. To what extent were the reasons bear- 


ing upon the decision to attend college 
occupational or otherwise; and to what 


® Questionnaire for High School Graduates 
Now Enrolled in Higher Institutions. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
June, 1938. 
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degree do the reasons given reflect a 
seriousness of purpose? 

2. What occupations do these students 
plan to follow and to what extent are 
these occupations the ones for which 
preparation is offered at the Institute? 

3. To what extent was the present choice 
of occupation made in high school; in 
college? How permanent were the 
choices made in high school? To what 
extent did college change occupational 
choices made in high school? 

4. What factors were influential in the 
decision to follow the chosen occupa- 
tion? To what extent was the college an 
influence? How expert were the 
sources of influence? 

5. In all of the above, is there any im- 
portant difference among students of 
the same classification but of different 
achievement levels? 

6. What are the implications for the In- 
stitute guidance program? 


RESULTS 


“What Reasons Did You Have For 
Attending College?” In Table I are re- 
corded the results obtained from 
answers to this question. 

The students were permitted to 
check more than one listed reason, if 
each reason so checked had an impor- 
tant bearing upon their decision to 
enter college. Because of this, no totals 
are given. 

Although there are some large 
numerical differences among the up- 
per, middle, and lower groups in the 
proportion giving certain reasons, 
when these differences were tested for 
significance, no significant differences 
were found. 

Approximately one-half of these 
students give the desire for vocational 
preparation as one of their purposes 
in coming to college and about the 
same proportion give general educa- 
tion as one of their purposes. Nearly 
one-third hope that college may make 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE FRESHMAN STUDENTS GIVING VARIOUS 
Reasons Havina AN IMPORTANT BEARING Upon THeErR DeEcISsION TO ATTEND 
Co.LeGE, AccORDING TO CoLLEGE Honor-Pornt Ratio 
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Upper Middle Lower 
— Fourth Half Fourth 
No. % |No. % No. % 
1. My parents had so little education they al- 
ways gua for me to go to college and 
> sae Ros tora tusntaaherarenetese’ etna ter atna afeneis 20 | 26.67 | 36 | 24.00 | 19 | 25.33 
2. M vin are college people and it always 
has a oe taken for granted I would have a 
college education.................2e0e00- 11 | 14.67] 8} 5.33 | 13 | 17.33 
3. My friends were going to college and I 
didn’t want to be left out of things....... 3} 4.00; 10); 6.67 6; 8.00 
4. I wanted to enjoy life for a while before set- 
tling down, so I came to college... —_ — 1 0.67| 2| 2.67 
5. I expected to make new friends in college. . 3| 4.00} 8] 5.33] 8 | 10.67 
6. I didn’t know what I wanted to do and 
thought college would help me decide...... 3} 4.00} 6| 4.00} 7 9.33 
7. College is necessary to achieve a business 
and social position... ..............-006. 22 | 29.33 | 38 | 25.33 | 31 | 41.33 
8. College will help me to earn a high salary..| 11 | 14.67 | 28 | 18.67 | 24 | 32.00 
9. One can’t get a job until he is older, so there 
is nothing to do but go to college... See 5.83 | 3; 2.00} 3); 4.00 
10. I wanted help and guidance leading to a 
wise vocational choice................... 13 | 17.33 | 31 | 20.67 | 17 | 22.67 
11. I came because of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities and social life in college........... 3} 4.00] 11] 7.33) 4] 5.33 
12. I realize a need for a broad education to 
poepeee me for life outside the job.. .| 36 | 48.00 | 72 | 48.00 | 40 | 53.33 
13. To get specific training for the job of my 
SES OE tn) SG UATIEOs E Ry CR EE 38 | 50.67 | 84 | 56.00 | 41 | 54.67 
14. To get pre-professional training prepara- 
tory to a professional school.............. 12 | 16.00 | 15 | 10.00 | 10 | 13.33 
15. To get training to take a responsible part in 
the community 21 | 28.00 | 42 | 28.00 | 26 | 34.67 
WPA MINE: «once cs eceeecee ssn. 75 =| = «150 75 





possible an enhanced social or busi- 
ness position. Both the lack of a col- 
lege education and its possession by 
the parents were influential in the 
decision to attend college on the part 
of some of the students. Slightly less 
than one-fourth of the students (items 
6 and 10) wanted help leading to a 
wise vocational choice while over one- 
fourth wanted training to take a re- 
sponsible part in the community. 
There was no indication in the re- 
sults generally that the decision to 
attend college was made without seri- 
ous purpose. 


Chosen Occupational Fields —In 
Table II are recorded the occupational 
fields which the members of this group 
plan to follow. Nearly ninety per cent 
have made with some degree of cer- 
tainty an occupational choice and this 
group is almost evenly divided be- 
tween teaching’? and the skilled 


” Teaching was not separated here with 
reference to the field such as: Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, the three 
R’s. Less than 20% of those choosing teach- 
ing chose the three R’s. The remainder were 
nearly evenly divided among the other fields 
except for Industrial Arts where the propor- 
tion was smaller. 
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TABLE II 
Number AND Pger Cent or FRESHMAN STUDENTS CHoosina GIVEN OccUPATIONS, 
BY Sections Accorp1NG TO Honor Point Ratio 
Upper Fourth Middle Half Lower Fourth 
Source 

No. | % No. % No. % 
Skilled trades........ 36 48.00 68 45 .33 20 26 .67 
(eee 27 36.00 59 41.33 43 57.34 
Other professions..... 2 2.66 9 6.00 2 2.66 
No indication........ 10 13.30 14 9.33 10 13.30 
ERED | 75 | 100.00 | 150 | 99.43 | 75 | 100.00 














trades." There were no significant dif- 
ferences among the upper, middle and 
lower groups with reference to the 
trade and teaching fields but within 
the lower group a significantly higher 
proportion (critical ratio 4.3) chose 
teaching over trades. 

It is not surprising that the occupa- 
tional choices of the students should 
be restricted to teaching and the 
skilled trades as all curricula within 
the Institute lead to one or the other 
of these occupations in their several 
fields. Caliver’? found the occupational 
choices of Negro pupils limited in 
range and these results are in agree- 
ment with his findings. It is perhaps 


“The skilled trades curriculum contains 
aproximately 15% business (applied to the 
trade) and 25% general education. 

” Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 12. 


unfortunate that fifty-seven per cent 
of the lower group chose teaching when 
Caliver® and others have shown 
clearly the need for upgrading in the 
teaching profession in the South. How- 
ever, past experience has shown that 
a number of this lower group will not 
finish the teacher-education curricula. 

Certain of Choice at High School 
Graduation.—In Table III are record- 
ed the proportion of students who were 
certain of their vocational choice at 
the time of high school graduation and 
who are now certain at the end of the 
freshman year. Eighty per cent were 
certain at the time of high school 
graduation and nearly eighty-four 
per cent are now certain at the end 
of the freshman year. The proportion 


* Ambrose Caliver, op. cit. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND Par CENT OF FRESHMAN STUDENTS WHO WERE CERTAIN OF THEIR Occu- 
PATIONAL CuHoice AT TIME OF HiaH ScHOOL GRADUATION, AT END OF FRESHMAN YEAR, 
AND Wuo CHANGED OccuPATIONAL CHOICE SINCE ENTERING CoLLEGE 




















Certain of Occu- | Certain of Occu- Changed 
pational Choice | pational Choice Occupational 
Sections According to at Time of H. 8. at End of Choice in 
Honor Point Ratio Graduation Freshman Year College 
No. % No. % No. % 
Upper Fourth (75 students). . 61 81.33 | 66 88.00 16 21.338 
iddle Half (150 students)...| 116 77.33 121 80.67 49 32.67 
Lower Fourth (75 students). . 63 84.00 64 85.66 17 22.67 
NE Gcdtaie a varsietdes rotnrse ts 240 80.00 251 83 .66 82 27 .33 
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of responses with respect to these two 
major choices was not significantly 
different for the three achievement 
levels indicated. Considering the rudi- 
mentary status of guidance in the high 
schools'* from which most of the stu- 
dents have come, the fact that so 
large a proportion (80%) of them 
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nearly a year in college, indicates the 
extreme difficulty of the problem of 
occupational guidance within a voca- 
tional college. It is not suggested that 
all occupational choices made under 
the present admittedly inadequate 
high school and college guidance pro- 
grams are ill considered. That is by 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS ATTRIBUTING THEIR CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 
TO INDICATED INFLUENCES 

















Upper Middle Lower 
— on Fourth Half Fourth 
No. % No. % No. % 
1. Advice of your parents.................. 29 | 38.67 | 83 | 55.33 | 33 | 44.00 
2. Advice of a high school teacher........... 23 | 30.67 | 71 | 47.33 | 39 | 52.00 
3. Advice of a high school counselor......... 13 | 17.33 | 26 | 17.33 | 12 | 16.00 
4, Advice of a high school principal or super- 
PRETO TN Roi ar eae ce sig areas Fovenerasulacotasestiosorehs 10 | 13.33 | 54 | 36.00 | 29 | 38.67 
5. A guidance class in High School.......... 10 | 18.33 | 27 | 18.00 | 19 | 25.33 
6. Other subjects studied in High School..... 23 | 30.67 | 52 | 34.67 | 24 | 32.00 
7. Books you read in High School........... 14 | 18.67 | 40 | 26.67 | 23 | 30.67 
8. The program of the High School as a whole.| 19 | 25.33 | 39 | 26.00 | 26 | 34.67 
9. Working at this vocation after school, on 
Saturday or during summer vacation...... 22 | 29.33 | 60 | 40.00 | 36 | 48.00 
10. A reliable knowledge of my own interests 
TAO 6.5 26.0.5 cersiainie. c.00 ies 4 ieine si0ie-e 49 | 65.33 |110 | 73.33 | 53 | 70.67 
11. Advice of a college instructor............ 17 | 22.67 | 32 | 21.33 | 16 | 21.33 
12. Advice of a college adviser or counselor...| 6 | 8.00 | 25 | 16.67} 10 | 13.33 
13. A college guidance course................ 5 6.67 | 19 | 12.67 | 138 | 17.33 
14, Other college courses...............+0005 7| 9.93 | 16} 10.67 | 8 | 10.67 
15. The college work and experience as a whole.| 15 | 20.00 | 40 | 26.67 | 24 | 32.00 
16. Talks with people not connected with High 
School or College;.......sssseccscccecees 27 | 36.00 | 54 | 36.00 | 23 | 30.67 
17. Advice of a minister.................... 5 | 6.67 | 24] 16.00 | 14 | 18.67 
18. Public library books or lectures........... 17 | 22.67 | 56 | 37.33 | 22 | 29.33 
19. Moving pictures seen................00- 23 | 30.67 | 34 | 22.67 | 18 | 24.00 
20. General reading in newspapers and maga- 
MAO oxic ce craccitasleciee eRe Ode ea eine ae eis 19 | 25.31 | 59 | 39.33 | 26 | 34.67 
21. Advice of other students................. 8 | 10.67 | 19 | 12.67 | 23 | 30.67 




















* There are no totals as the same student could make a number of responses. The average number of responses 


per student making responses was 2.4. 


felt certain of their occupational 
choice at the time of high school grad- 
uation and that this certainty in the 
same choice!’ persisted in approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the cases after 


* Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., p. 13. 

*Of the 27% who changed occupational 
choice since entering college, 19% (calcu- 
lated on the basis of the original 300 cases) 
were certain at the time of high school 
graduation. 


no means the case even when the 
limited range of occupational en- 
deavor among Negroes is considered. 
However, to assume an accuracy of 
choice of sixty per cent under the pres- 
ent status is optimistic. The fact that 
nineteen per cent of the original group 
of 300 students both expressed them- 
selves as having been certain of their 
occupational choice at the time of high 
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school graduation and as_ having 
changed this choice during the first 
year in college indicates that the col- 
lege is exerting some influence upon 
the occupational choices of its stu- 
dents. The extent and scope of this 
influence is probably insufficient. This 
implies the need for an expansion and 
intensification of the college guidance 
program. However, it is not contended 
that the changes of occupational 
choice made by these students or the 
other group who changed choice but 
who were not originally certain, were 
made altogether as a result of the 
guidance program. The data of Table 
IV indicates that such is not neces- 
sarily the case. The fact of change 
here is only important to the extent 
that it is an indication that decisions 
are being made as a result of sound 
thinking. 

“What factors were influential in 
bringing about your choice of occupa- 
tion?”—In Table IV are recorded the 
results obtained from the answers to 
this question. 

There were but few significant dif- 
ferences in the proportion stating a 
given influence among the different 
ranges of achievement level. 

“A reliable knowledge of my own 
interests and abilities,’ was mentioned 
most frequently as an influence, and 
to the extent of seventy per cent. The 
proportion mentioning this influence 
was significantly higher than that of 
the next most frequently mentioned 
influence except for the lower group 
where the fifty-two per cent who indi- 
cated “The advice of a high school 
teacher” as an influence was not sig- 
nificantly lower (critica) ratio 2.39) 
than the 70.67 per cent who mentioned 
self-analysis. This preponderance of 
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self-analysis and diagnosis seems es- 
pecially crucial when it is realized 
that the facts with respect to his own 
interests, aptitudes, and personality 
traits are known only to a limited 
extent by the student in high school 
and, at present, but slightly more by 
the student after a year in college. 
Williamson’® cautions _ especially 
against unguided self-analysis stating, 
“Choices without such (guidance) are 
frequently irrational and unachiey- 
able.” 

The “advice of parents” and the 
“advice of high schoo] teachers” were 
next in frequency of mention and to 
the extent of nearly fifty per cent. 
One third of the group mention “sub- 
jects other than guidance,” “working 
at vocation after school,” “talks with 
people not connected with high school 
or college,” and “general reading in a 
newspaper or magazine.” One-fourth 
indicated, “college work and expe- 
rience as a whole,” “advice of a college 
instructor,” “moving pictures seen,” 
and “books and lectures” as influences, 
while one-sixth mentioned, “advice of 
college counselor,” “advice of high 
school counselor” and “guidance 
classes in high schoo)” as influences. 

The results here show that these 
students have made their decisions un- 
der the influence of a wide variety of 
factors. But few of the persons exert- 
ing an influence upon their choices 
were trained counselors. The advice 
they received was probably, in most 
cases, of a non-professional nature. 
This was to be expected under the 
present status of guidance programs 
generally. 

With reference to the three achieve- 


*E. G. Williamson, ibid. 
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ment levels considered, the only sig- 
nificant differences found were those 
between the lower level and the other 
two groups with reference to “the ad- 
vice of other students” and between 
the upper and lower levels with refer- 
ence to “the advices of the high school 
principal” and “advice of a minister.” 
The students, low in achievement, are 
perhaps somewhat more prone to de- 
pend upon the advice of sympathetic 
persons. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this investigation 
concerning the vocational] orientation 
of Tuskegee Institute freshmen of the 
class of 1943 indicate that: 

1. The members of this freshman 
class entered college with a variety of 
purposes. Among the purposes men- 
tioned most frequently in the order 
mentioned here were those to obtain: 
occupational preparation, general edu- 
cation, improved business and social 
position, training for community re- 
sponsibility, training beyond that of 
parents because parents desired this, 
help and guidance leading to a wise 
vocational choice, a high salary. There 
was no indication that the decision to 
attend college was made without seri- 
ous purpose. 

2. Nearly ninety per cent of the 
students had made a vocational choice 
at the end of the freshman year with 
some degree of certainty and this 
group is almost evenly divided be- 
tween teaching (including agriculture, 
home economics, industrial arts and 
elementary) and the skilled trades. 
Preparation is offered in all of these 
branches at the Institute. These 
choices, particularly that of teaching, 
reflect the limited range of occupa- 


tional endeavor among Negroes. 

3. Eighty per cent of the students 
were certain of their vocational choice 
at the time of high school graduation 
and eighty-four per cent were certain 
at the end of the freshman year. 
Twenty-seven per cent changed occu- 
pational choice in college. Sixty per 
cent retained with certainty the same 
choice they made in high school. 

4, A wide variety of influences upon 
the decision concerning occupational 
choice was mentioned. Self-analysis 
and diagnosis was the most fre- 
quently mentioned (70%) influence 
on the occupational choice. Other 
prevailing influences, in approximately 
the order given here, were: “advice of 
parents,” “advice of high school teach- 
ers,” “talks with people not connected 
with school,” “general reading,” “after 
school job,” “advice of college in- 
structor,” “college work and expe- 
rience,” “advice of high school coun- 
selor,” “advice of college counselor.” 
As only one-sixth of the students had 
the advice of a trained counselor in 
making their decision, it would seem 
that for the most part the advice 
which they received was of a non- 
expert nature. 

5. There was almost complete 
agreement of results among the upper, 
middle, and lower achievement levels 
in nearly every aspect of the study. 
Significant differences were rare. The 
lower level was somewhat more prone 
to seek advice from “sympathetic per- 
sons,” to choose teaching as a voca- 
tion and to believe that college would 
make possible a high salary. 

Within the limited range of the 
study, the need for guidance is as 
great for the average and above aver- 
age students as it is for the below 
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average student who traditionally has 
come in for much attention. 

6. It is recognized at the outset that 
inadequate finance is the chief limit- 
ing factor in the guidance programs, 
nevertheless the results of this inves- 
tigation imply the need for a more 
extensive guidance program with in- 
creased personnel and increased par- 
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ticipation on the part of teachers. 
More testing, particularly in the areas 
of interests and personality, and more 
specific available records are needed. 
Adequate current information con- 
cerning occupational supply and de- 
mand should be sought. It is realized 
that the college itself can do this lat- 
ter only to a limited extent. 
































Causes of Failures of Negro Students in 
a Northern University 
KENNETH B. SANDERS AND LESTON L. LOVE 


The Ohio State University is a 
large co-educational institution which 
enrolls a considerable number of Ne- 
gro students. The University, of 
course, finds it necessary to dismiss 
students because of scholastic deficien- 
cies. One of the writers, the Junior 
Dean of the College of Education, has 
long been concerned because so many 
Negro students fail to make high 
enough grades to remain in the Uni- 
versity. The other writer, a Negro 
graduate student, decided to investi- 
gate the reasons for failure of Negro 
students in the College of Education.’ 

The study was limited to the forty- 
eight Negro students from one of the 
large Columbus high schools who were 
dismissed from the College of Educa- 
tion for scholastic reasons in the years 
1934-40 inclusive. This limitation was 
imposed because more Negroes enter 
the College from this one high school 
than from any other, and because 
most of the group would be available 
for interview—a basic technique of 
the study. 

In addition to interviewing twenty- 
four of the group under consideration, 
two other devices were used, as a basis 
for determining causes of failure. Case 
studies were made of twelve of the in- 
terviewed group. The personne] data 
on the entire forty-eight were ex- 

* Kenneth B. Sanders—A Study of Negro 
failures in The Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Education. Unpublished Master’s 


Thesis. Columbus: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1941. 


amined and much of this material was 
treated statistically. 

The College of Education has ex- 
tensive personnel data on all of its 
students. Included are such materials 
as the following: an eight-page Appli- 
cation for Admission, high school 
record, Freshman Week Adviser’s Re- 
port, records of interviews and con- 
tacts with various personnel officers, 
correspondence, academic record and 
test results. The extensive diagnostic 
testing program includes measures of 
intelligence, several aspects of reading 
ability, knowledge of contemporary 
affairs, including contemporary cul- 
ture, ability to interpret data and at- 
titudes on social issues. Other scat- 
tered test results, obtained as the 
needs of individual students indicate 
their usefulness, are available. 

One way to show why these young 
people failed to succeed in the Uni- 
versity is to present a composite de- 
scription of the “typical” person in 
the group. Such a picture can be ob- 
tained by observing the central tend- 
encies of the group on the various 
kinds of available data. 

The “typical” person in this group 
is a girl. She entered the University at 
the age of eighteen and attended about 
one year. Her grades were very low; in 
fact, she was dismissed twice for poor 
scholarship and was readmitted once. 
She served two probationary periods. 

Her father received a very small 
salary, as he was engaged in unskilled 
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labor, but she anticipated no difficulty 
in meeting her college expenses, and, 
in fact, did not work for self-support 
while in attendance. Her family rela- 
tionships were normal in the sense that 
her parents were living together. Both 
parents had some high school educa- 
tion. 

She came to the University because 
her parents urged her to do so, and 
entered the College of Education for 
vocational reasons and a desire to be 
of service to her race. In other words, 
she was interested in a “social service” 
occupation. 

In high school she was in the lower 
third of her graduating class, and her 
home-room teacher was so doubtful 
about her chances of succeeding in the 
University that she would not recom- 
mend her for admission. Her extra- 
curricular interests were almost ex- 
clusively music, art and athletics, none 
of which, it has been found, point 
toward good scholarship. She took 
practically no part in “leadership” 
activities, perhaps because of a race 
handicap. Her outstanding personality 
traits as observed in the high school 
were “cheerfulness” and “patience.” 
These, no matter how desirable they 
may be, are not the ones that point 
toward academic competence. 

The diagnostic tests she took at the 
University show a discouraging pro- 
file. Her intelligence test percentile 
placed her almost forty percentile 
points below the median for the fresh- 
man class. Her reading speed was 
about average, but her ability to com- 
prehend what she read was dishearten- 
ingly low. She showed marked defi- 
ciencies in other aspects of reading, 
such as paragraph meaning, vocabu- 
lary, and outlining. 
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She knew even less than the usual 
freshman about current political, so- 
cial, and economic events. She was 
poorly informed on various aspects of 
contemporary culture, such as radio, 
screen, art, drama, music and books. 
She was confused and inconsistent 
with respect to such issues as “democ- 
racy,” “labor and unemployment,” 
“militarism” and “government owner- 
ship and control.” She was very liberal 
and consistent on “race” problems. 
She was ineffective in interpreting 
data and in drawing reasonable infer- 
ences from materials which she read. 

She herself was not very certain 
why she failed. At any rate she did 
not openly recognize lack of ability as 
the reason. Even though she was un- 
successful, she does not feel that she 
was discriminated against because she 
was a Negro. She feels that the Uni- 
versity contributed to her in the way 
of making friends and broadening her 
outlook. She is not unduly discouraged 
about the future; in fact, she feels 
that it holds “something” for her. 

From this composite picture, it 
seems clearly evident that lack of 
ability to do college work was the 
cause of failure of this “typical” stu- 
dent. It is true, of course, that the 
group of forty-eight contained a few 
individuals with average or better 
than average ability. It is necessary 
to search farther to find the reasons 
why they failed. The following tabula- 
tion shows something of the level of 
abilities to be found within the group 
on those measures which were reduced 
to percentiles: 

Median Measure 


23.5 Ohio College Association Psych. Exam. 
18.7 Ohio College Association Reading 


Exam. 
49.5 Pressey Reading Speed 
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29.5 
39.5 
48.3 
23.3 


Pressey Reading Comprehension 
Pressey General Reading 

Scale of Beliefs Consistency Score 
Application Blank 

Only on the first two tests listed in 
the tabulation were data available for 
every individual in the group. The 
data indicate very clearly that the 
members of the group were markedly 
below average on alli the tests with the 
exception of the Pressey Reading 
Speed and the Progressive Education 
Association Scale of Beliefs Consis- 
tency Score. At the same time, at least 
one student scored high on each of the 
tests. The same situation holds for 
results which could not be handled as 
percentiles. 

As previously pointed out, one of the 
writers interviewed twenty-four of 
these dismissed students. The major 
reasons which they themselves as- 
signed for their failure are indicated 
below: 


Cause of Failure 


Poor study habits 

Worked for self-support 
Poor health 

Poor living conditions 
Financial worries 

Numerous outside interests 
Lack of adjustment 

No encouragement from home 
No initiative 

Lack of interest 

Unsuitable selection of college 


Total 


The statements of the students show 
little relationship to the findings indi- 
cated in the description of the “typi- 
cal” student. Either this group did not 
recognize or were unwilling to admit 
that they lacked the ability to carry 
university work successfully. 

In an effort to find the major cause 
or causes of failure of each individual 
in the group, all available data on each 
person, including personnel record, in- 
terview, and case study were exam- 


Number 
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ined. From these materials, the writers 
arrived at judgments as to the causes 
of failure of the entire group. These 
results are summarized below: 


Cause of Failure Number* 


Low ability 37 
Lack of interest 10 
Outside employment 

Faulty study habits 

Poor health 

Lack of finance 

Immaturity 

Lack of adjustment 
Personality difficulties 
Numerous outside interests 
No encouragement from home 
No judgment reached 


Total 72 

* Because some students failed for more than 
one reason, a total of seventy-two reasons for 
failure was reached. 

Of the seventy-two reasons assigned 
for failure of this group of forty-eight 
students, thirty-seven were listed as 
low ability, ten as lack of interest, five 
as outside employment, four as faulty 
study habits, three as poor health, 
three as lack of finance, two as im- 
maturity, two as lack of adjustment, 
two as personality difficulties, one as 
numerous outside interests, and one as 
no encouragement from home. No 
judgment was reached on two stu- 
dents. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
lack of ability was the one important 
reason for the failure of these stu- 
dents to meet the academic require- 
ments of the College of Education. In 
a few cases other factors were primary 
or contributing causes. Each of the in- 
terviewed students was asked if he had 
been discriminated against because of 
race. In only three instances did stu- 
dents claim discrimination and these 
claims were made with respect to iso- 
lated courses rather than courses in 
general. Several stated that they had 
received special attention from their 
instructors. 
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Opportunities for Negroes in the 
Field of Psychology 


LILY BRUNSCHWIG 


GENERAL PROBLEM 


Psychology as a science has out- 
grown its infancy; it is today a recog- 
nized field of research and of ap- 
plication to the problems of living. 
Furthermore, it has become an ac- 
cepted subject of study in American 
institutions of higher learning; a large 
proportion of these institutions offer a 
sufficient amount of work to permit 
specialization in the field of psychol- 
ogy. 

This is not equally true of Negro 
colleges. Canady,’ in 1936, made a 
study of the status of psychology in 
the curricula of leading Negro institu- 
tions. He found that only 14 (or 
30%) of the 47 institutions studied, 
reported departments of psychology, 
and that of these, only 4 offered an 
undergraduate major in psychology. 
Moreover, his survey revealed that 
somewhat less than one-third of the 
instructors of psychology in the col- 
leges studied had had their major 
training in the field of psychology or 
educational psychology. Nevertheless, 
students in attendance at Negro col- 
leges are interested in psychology, and 
among them some are to be found who 
would like to make a career of psy- 
chology. The impetus for the present 
investigation grew directly out of the 
question voiced by a number of such 
students to the effect, “What voca- 
tional opportunities are or will be 

*H. G. Canady, Psychology in Negro 


Institutions. West Virginia State College 
Bulletin, Series 26, No. 3, June 1939. 


available for Negro students wishing 
to prepare for psychology as a ca- 
reer?” A search for data on the subject 
revealed the lack of an adequate an- 
swer. Therefore, this investigation em- 
bodies a report of information gath- 
ered largely by the questionnaire 
method en the subject of vocational 
opportunities for Negroes in the field 
of psychology. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The weaknesses of the questionnaire 
as a technique for the collection of 
data have been pointed out repeatedly. 
However, in spite of its possible dis- 
advantages, this method was neverthe- 
less chosen for the present study on 
the assumption that valid information 
on this topic could best be obtained 
from individuals who are at present 
engaged in the profession. Hence a 
two-page questionnaire of fifteen items 
was prepared.* Copies of the question- 
naire, along with an explanatory let- 
ter and a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope, were sent to as many Negro 
psychologists and Negroes trained in 
the field of psychology as could be lo- 
cated in the United States. The names 
of such individuals were obtained from 
the faculty lists of the catalogues of 
Negro colleges and also from a per- 
sonal canvas of individuals who were 
able to furnish the names of additional 

*The writer wishes to acknowledge her 
indebtedness to the psychology students at 
Fisk University who initiated the problem 


and cooperated in the work of the inves- 
tigation, 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Negro psychologists. There is a strong 
possibility that this method led to the 
inclusion of a proportionately larger 
number of college teachers of psychol- 
ogy than of psychologists in other 
fields of work, such as school psychol- 
ogist, clinical psychologist, etc. 

A total of 122 inquiries were mailed. 
Of the 76 replies received, 58 came 
from Negro psychologists or from Ne- 
groes having had postgraduate training 
in psychology, including 11 women, 
and were sufficiently detailed to fur- 
nish the material for the investigation. 
The other 18 replies consisted respec- 
tively of 5 from organizations or repre- 
sentatives of agencies in a position to 
furnish useful information, 5 from in- 
dividuals who reported that they were 
no longer active in this field, but failed 
to supply more detailed facts, and 8 
from persons to whom the question- 
naire had been sent erroneously, such 
as sociologists, psychiatrists, and 
white psychologists. In 7 instances, the 
questionnaire letter was returned by 
the Post Office because the addressee 
could not be located. No reply was 
received to 39 inquiries, notwithstand- 
ing the use of two follow-up letters. 
Of these 39 inquiries, 30 had been ad- 
dressed to teachers of psychology, lo- 
cated for the most part in small pri- 
vate colleges, one to a school psycholo- 
gist, one to a clinical psychologist, and 
7 to persons the nature of whose work 
could not be determined. As a com- 
plete census of American Negro psy- 
chologists was not possible within the 
limits of this investigation, it is prob- 
able that selective factors operated in 
the collection of the data presented be- 
low. There is also a question whether 
some of the 58 cases for whom data 
are summed up below should be prop- 
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erly described as psychologists in the 
light of their previous training or pres- 
ent working experience. 


NATURE oF PsycHOLOGICAL WorK 


The distribution of the professional 
activities of 57 of the reporting sub- 
jects is shown in Table I. The other 
subject, reporting unemployment and 
participation in psychological re- 
search, is not included in the tabula- 
tion. The information was obtained 
from the tabulation of replies to the 
items of the questionnaire relating to 
occupational field and approximate 
amount of time devoted to work in 
other fields. Since all but 14 of the 
individuals reported more than one 
activity, the vertical column in Table 
I lists the reported major activity and 
the horizontal column across the top 
of the table, the activity at which the 
individual spends the next largest 
amount of time. Only the two main 
activities are reported. Because of the 
overlapping of the duties of individu- 
als in reputedly different fields of 
work, and conversely, because of the 
occasional difference of functions in 
supposedly similar work, a clear cut 
classification of activities is difficult 
to establish. The classifications made 
are on the basis of indicated emphasis 
in work. Some ambiquities, however, 
remain. For instance, the term “school 
psychologist” includes a wide range 
of activities from routine psychologi- 
cal testing in schools under supervision 
to highly responsible administrative 
posts. 

It will be noted that only 13 of the 
total group of 57 employed individuals 
devote all of their working time to 
Psychology. Eight of this number are 
instructors in Psychology, one is en- 
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TABLE I 
MaJor AND SUPPLEMENTARY AcTIVITY OF REPorTING Necro PsycHOLOGISTS 
Supplementary Activity Num- 
Major Activity 7 ber of 
1}2/3/4| 5/6] 7] 8] 9 }10) 11/12} 13) Cases 
1. Teacher of Psychology—Full Time........ coves] S 8 
2. Teacher of Psychology—-76 to 99% of the Time.. 6)1)1 8 
3. Teacher of Psychology—51 to 75% of the Time. . 1/4/5)4/] 2 16 
4. Teacher of Psychology—10 to 50% of the Time. . oe ae ie 2 14 
5. Psychological Research: Schoo) Psychologist. .... 5 1 6 
6. Clinical or Consulting Psychologist............. 1 1 
7. Psychologist in Nursery School................ 1 1 
8. Vocational Guidance, Student Personnel. ....... 
9, Administrator—College or High School......... 1 ach2 3 
10. Tenoher of Mauoation. ........ccscccccecsceen 
a ee I once wnceccnsnaceecs 
12, pent NY A We pea ate sac aeeae 
13. Social Work, N.Y.A. Work......+:++eseveevees 
NINE os o5'o.h5 cuky0 dade ws ae ake 8 6 2/2/6/20/6;6/;1); 87 























gaged in psychological research, and 
four are classified as school psycholo- 
gists. The teaching field combined 
most frequently with that of Psychol- 
ogy is Education; Philosophy ranks 
second. Other subjects taught by in- 
structors of Psychology are, in their 
order of frequency, English, Religious 
Education, Biology, Chemistry, and 
the social sciences. 

By far the largest number of the 
total group, namely 46 individuals, 
describe themselves as teachers of 
Psychology; and 32 of this number 
devote from one-half to all of their 
time to this activity. Only seven of the 
total number are engaged in psycho- 
logical activities, such as research, 
clinical work, and school psychologist, 


that does not involve teaching in some 
form. The three individuals listed in 
Table I whose major activity lies in 
the administrative field, are included 
in this study because they have had 
the extensive professional training, 
and in some instances, the previous 
experience, of a qualified psychologist. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING AND SALARY 


Table II shows the major subject 
in which each of the cooperating indi- 
viduals obtained the highest degree 
and the distribution of salary earned 


in relation to degree and subject ma- 
jor. Forty-one of the total group of 


58 earned the highest degree which 
they now hold in the field of Psychol- 
ogy. The next largest number, namely 


TABLE II 


SaLary AND Masor Sussect 1n Wuicu Higuest Decree Was OBTAINED 
BY PsyCHOLOGISTS 












































Psychology Education & Guidance Philosophy 
Anonel M.A. | M.A. + } M.A. | M.A. + M.A. | M.A. + Total 
airy and | and |Ph.D.\Ed.D.| and | and |Ph.D./Ed.D.) and | and | Ph.D.|Ed.D. 
M.S. | M.S. + M.S. | M.8.+ M.S. | M.S. + 
$1000 and under| 1 1 
1001 to 1500 8 2 1 1 12 
1501 to 2000 2 3 1 4 1 11 
2001 to 2500 9 1 2 1 13 
2501 to 3000 2 1 2 1 1 2 9 
3001 to 4000 1 1 1 1 4 
4001 to 5000 1 2 3 
Not Stated 1 2 1 1 5 
Total 9 
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16, have received their major training 
in Education or in Guidance, or in 
combinations of these subjects. Of the 
17 subjects who have not majored in 
Psychology, 15 report a minor in this 
field. This leaves only two to function 
in an area for which they have had 
apparently little or no academic prep- 
aration. 

In terms of highest degree received, 
36 per cent of the group report an 
M.A. or M.S. degree, another 36 per 
cent report graduate work beyond this, 
21 per cent report the Ph.D. degree 
and 7 per cent, the Ed.D. degree. All 
subjects had at least a Master’s de- 


gree. 


As subjects were asked to report 
their annual salary within a five hun- 
dred dollar range in the lower income 
categories and within one thousand 
dollar ranges in the higher categories, 
an exact classification on the basis of 
salary received is not possible. One 
person is unemployed and four failed 
to supply information with respect to 
salary. In the remaining group of 53, 
there is a considerable amount of 
overlapping between individuals whose 
training did not go beyond the Mas- 
ter’s degree and those with more ad- 
vanced training. It is worth noting 
that of the 13 individuals reporting an 
annual salary of less than $1,500, none 
has the Doctor’s degree, although three 
of them report graduate work beyond 
the Master’s degree. Of the 7 persons 
earning more than $3,000 annually, 
five report the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. 
degree. 

Of the seven most highly paid per- 
sons, one is a woman with advanced 
training in Educational Psychology 
beyond the M.A. degree. Her previous 
experience consists of teaching at the 


elementary school level. At present she 
teaches Psychology at a normal col- 
lege, devoting about 20 per cent of her 
teaching time to courses in Education. 
Of the six men, two are full time 
teachers of Psychology, two combine 
the teaching of Psychology at the col- 
lege level with administrative work, 
one holds an important college admin- 
istrative post, one is a high ranking 
administrative officer in a_ public 
school system giving most of his time 
to work in school Psychology and per- 
sonne] administration. 


PREVIOUS WorKING EXPERIENCES 


Item 4 of the Questionnaire per- 
tained to the previous working experi- 
ence of the cooperating psychologists. 
Answers to this question are of value 
in indicating some of the avenues by 
which a career in Psychology may be 
approached. Furthermore, as the num- 
ber of psychologists sampled in this 
study is limited, the answers obtained 
point in some instances to additional 
vocational opportunities in the field. 

Ninety-seven different previous 
working experiences are reported by 
the 58 psychologists. Half of all the 
positions held were at the college or 
normal school level, the next largest 
number being at the elementary school 
level. An examination of the individ- 
ual’s past experience in the light of the 
position which he is now holding in- 
dicates considerable mobility among 
psychologists as expressed in changes 
from one type of educational agency, 
business or organization to another. 
Among the persons now holding col- 
lege teaching or administrative posi- 
tions, almost every kina of previous 
experience may be found, including 
work at the elementary and high 
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school level, in social agencies, busi- 
ness, etc. Seven report no experience 
in Psychology prior to assuming their 


present teaching positions. Similar 
conditions and shifts are found also 
among persons engaged in non-teach- 
ing positions. The findings suggest that 
almost any type of previous experi- 
ence, as here indicated, may lead to 
almost any type of subsequent place- 


ment. 


Expressep Motive ror CHOICE OF 
WokrK IN THE FIELD oF PsyCHOLOGY 


Replies to the questionnaire item, 
“Reasons for your choice of this field 
of Psychology,” lend themselves to 


classification under five different, but 
not mutually exclusive, headings. 


They are listed below in order of de- 
creasing frequency, together with ex- 
pressions of representative statements 
under each of the headings. 


Interest in Psychology as a Science—16 cases 

“An interesting fairly new field” 

“Interest in psychology as a new field of 
research” 

“Field of psychology offers opportunity for 
continued growth as frequent changes in 
principle and philosophy are introduced” 

“Interest because of progress made in study 
of the field” 

“It had little or no promise, but I was 
simply interested in it” 

“When I completed my basic training 
(A.B.), I realized that there was not yet 
a wide demand for psychology, but there 
were evident trends pointing to university 
expansion in psychology. 1 prepared for a 
‘non-existent’ field” 

Entry into this Field from some other Field 
—13 cases 

“Liked teaching, tied up with my work in 
Education” 

“Aiding scientific study of teaching” 

“Tt is necessary for the Field of Religious 
Education” 

“Wanted psychiatry, but the field is too 
limited” 
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“Interested in teaching, opportunities offered 
in this institution created and directed 
my choice of the field of educational psy- 
chology” 

Interest in some Field of Applied Psy- 
chology—11 cases 

“Interested in high school pupil and prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher” 

Interested in: “Child Education,” “De- 
linquency,” “Mental Health Field,” 
“Guidance and Personnel Work,” “In- 
dustrial Efficiency and Education,” “Use 
of Psychology in Remedial and Visual 
Education Work,” “Personnel Work in 
Colleges,” “Application of Psychology to 
Better Life Adjustments,” etc. 

Interest in Human Nature—9 cases 

“Because of the apparent neglect of the 
Negro child as an object of study and 
investigation” 

“Because there is an untapped resevoir of 
problems among Negroes in America in 
the clinical and abnormal field, perhaps 
due to their position as a group in a 
group” 

“Personal desire to know more about myself 
and motives that activate people in gen- 
eral” 

“To test validity of propaganda that 
Negroes are inferior on tests” 

“No other field can give opportunity for 
contact with the everyday problems as the 
field of Psychology” 

“Interest in the mental growth, habits, per- 
sonalities and activities of man” 

Accidental Entry into this Field, Influence 
of a Teacher, etc—6 cases 

“First one with which I came into contact” 

“Influence of college teacher” 

“Had not planned to follow psychology— 
came into it through college recommenda- 
tion because of good work” 

“Interest in the field seems to have come 
about spontaneously” 

“Became interested in work of school psy- 
chologist in public school system during 
last year of high school” 

Recognition for the Need of Work in Psy- 
chology—4 cases 

“Offers widest opportunity for service and 
employment” 

“Knowledge and understanding of psy- 
chology will decrease maladjustment and 
unhappiness” 
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“Need for clinical work among Negro chil- 
dren” 

“Opportunity to help in the preparation of 
well trained teachers. Opportunity to 
assist young people in making proper 
adjustments through better understanding 
of themselves and their fellows” 

“The field of psychology is comparatively a 
very young one in America, Negroes in 
general have not studied psychology as a 
means of solving social and intellectual 
problems” 


It is posible that the motives stated 
would have read somewhat differently 
had they been recorded before the in- 
dividual] first began upon his career. 
In the case of the older individuals 
particularly, intervening events may 
have helped to obscure or alter the 
correct recall of early motivation. Yet, 
the wide range in the expressed mo- 
tives and the consistency with which 
they enter into the general pattern set 
by replies to some of the other ques- 
tions tend, on the whole, to affirm their 
validity. The main emphasis is placed 
on interest and scientific curiosity; 
references to wishes for security or 
prestige in psychology as a career are 
completely lacking. It is interesting 
that in only five of the 58 different 
motives listed was a direct reference 
made to the psychological needs of the 
Negro or to psychological problems 
arising from the position of the Negro 
as a member of a minority group. 


RECOMMENDED TRAINING FOR 
PsyYCHOLOGISTS 


Two different forms of emphasis are 
given in the replies to question 9 on 
recommended academic and _ profes- 
sional training for psychologists—one 
group stressing specific courses to be 
taken and another, the degree and 
general training to be attained. The 


recommendations relating to founda- 
tion courses made by Negro psycholo- 
gists show a large degree of agreement 
with the recommendations reported in 
the “Proceedings of thé 45th Annual 
Meeting” of the American Psycho- 
logical Association? for “Standards for 
the Ph.D. degree in Psychology.” The 
latter, after indicating that no uni- 
formity with regard to science require- 
ments was found in the questionnaire 
returns sent to Psychology depart- 
ments in 22 leading universities in the 
United States and Canada, goes on to 
state that science subjects most often 
advised are Biology, Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Anthropology, 
Social Science, and Philosophy. The 
fairly uniform practice of requiring a 
reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man prior to the granting of the Ph.D. 
degree was stressed but little in the 
recommendations of the Negro psy- 
chologists agree with the A.P.A. find- 
ings to the effect that the fundamental 
training of candidates in Psychology 
should include Experimental Psy- 
chology, Statistics, History, and 
Theory of Psychology. 

If the types of recommended train- 
ing and experience for success in the 
clinical field mentioned by various 
Negro psychologists are summarized, 
these recommendations again approxi- 
mate very closely the ones set forth by 
the Committee on Clinical Training of 
Psychologists.* Briefly summarized, 
the academic requirements set forth 

*American Psychological Association’s 
Committee on the Ph.D. Degree in Psy- 


chology, “Standards for the Ph.D. Degree 
in Psychology,” Psychological Bulletin, 
31:67-72, 1934. 

*§. H. Tulchin, et al., “Report of Com- 
mittee on Clinical Training of Psycholo- 
gists,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
10:166-171, 1940. 
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include a background in general and 
experimental Psychology, courses in 
Statistics, Psychopathology, Physi- 
ology, Neurology, Genetic and Educa- 
tional Psychology, Educational Diag- 
nosis, Remedial Methods, and Mental 
Measurements. The need is stressed 
for a period of supervised training in 
the clinical field, following on or con- 
current with post-graduate academic 
work. 

Some of the Negro Psychologists 
who are specialists in specific fields 
tended to stress in their recommenda- 
tions subjects of specialization in their 
field as essential training. However, 
the general tendency to stress a 
thorough academic training in Psy- 
chology with a sound background in 
the sciences, plus post-graduate study 
and field work suggests that no 
specific area or type of training is 
required in the preparation of Negro 
psychologists apart from or beyond 
the general requirements for all psy- 
chologists. 

Of the 24 individuals who specify 
some form of degree, one indicates the 
B.A. degree as a minimum essential 
seven the M.A. degree, six “graduate 
study,” and ten the Ph.D. degree or 
its equivalent. 

The replies to question 10 on “Pos- 
sibilities for obtaining practical exper- 
ience in your field such as by interne- 
ship,” coincide in tenor with the 
answers to question 4 on practical ex- 
perience obtained prior to the present 
position. It will be recalled that a wide 
range of previous working experience 
was reported, very little of which was 
in the form of apprentice training. The 
replies received emphasize the lack of 
adequate facilities for the training of 
Negro psychologists both for the 


teaching and the clinical fields; only 
a small number consider the present 
provisions for laboratory or teaching 
assistants in colleges to be adequate. 
It is generally held that opportunities 
for apprenticeship training for 
Negroes are very limited, especially in 
the South, but that good possibilities 
for developing such training lie within 
the college set-up. Several of the 
writers recommend that leading Negro 
colleges should make provisions for 
this training within their own set-up 
on the expectation that students so 
trained would subsequently have bet- 
ter professional opportunities, parti- 
cularly as school psychologists and in 
government agencies. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS CONSIDERED 
REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS IN 
PsyCHOLOGY 


“What are some of the important 
personality traits a psychologist 
should have?” The consensus of 
opinion among Negro psychologists 
gives the greatest weight to factors of 
social adjustment, such as sympa- 
thetic understanding of other people, 
openmindedness, tact, friendliness, 
kindness, interest in people, and 
ability to gain their confidence. Emo- 
tional stability, patience, a sense of 
humor and a pleasing appearance are 
also included among the frequently 
mentioned traits. Certain areas of 
specialization, such as animal psy- 
chology and physiological Psychology, 
are held to be open to the psychologist 
who cannot meet these social and 
temperamental qualifications. 

As far as intellectual characteristics 
are concerned, it would seem that the 
same mental equipment and intellec- 
tual discipline are required of the 
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psychologist as of workers in other 
scientific fields, namely, knowledge 
and skills based on comprehensive 
education, good intellectual ability, 
extensive experience, and ability to 
maintain the scientific attitude not 
only in the laboratory but in other 
life situations as well. Other traits 
enumerated are integrity, originality, 
resourcefulness, and the capacity for 
a lifetime of industry, work, and 
study. 


HaAnpDICcAPS ENCOUNTERED BY 
Necro PsycHOLoGIsts 


Replies to the item, “What import- 
ant personal difficulties have you 
found in this field?” lend themselves 
to the four-fold classification given 
below. 


I. Difficulties peculiar to Psychology as 
a Relatively New Field, Accentuated 
by Economic and Minority Status Fac- 
tors—25 cases 
A. Number of opening in Psychology 
limited in Negro institutions—8 
cases 

B. Negro colleges do not offer enough 
courses to train phychologists—13 
cases 

C. Communities and organizations are 
not educated to the value and need 
of psychological service—4 cases 
II. Handicaps arising from Race Prejudice 
and Related Factors—13 cases 
A. Prejudice, assumed mental inferior- 
ity of Negro, etc.—7 cases 

B. Limits on research facilities for 
Negroes in mixed State Universities, 
laboratories, etc.—7 cases 

C. Handicaps of race and sex may be 
overcome by excellent professional 
qualifications—2 cases 

III. No Difficulties Specific to the Field of 

Psychology—13 cases 

A. No difficulties—12 cases 

B. Difficulties in Psychology are the 
same as in other fields; economic, 
social and political factors will im- 
pede progress for a few years to 


come—1 case 
IV. Difficulties due to Personal Character- 

istics—3 cases 

A. Female Sex—1 case 

B. Social Status—1 case (Nature of 
difficulty not specified) 

C. No difficulties due to race or sex— 
perhaps some due to age—1 case 


It would seem that some of the 
factors standing in the way of voca- 
tional success are not limited to the 
Negro psychologist alone. The relative 
newness of psychology as a science 
and as an applied discipline, and con- 
sequently the failure of academic in- 
stitutions and communities to recog- 
nize and adequately finance the needs 
for psychological service, are a case in 
point. 

For the Negro psychologist, these 
haandicaps are intensified by the ad- 
dition of others, such as race prejudice 
as a barrier to training and place- 
ment, lack of adequate economic re- 
sources for psychological training, and 
the lack of adequate provisions for 
psychology in the curricula of some 
Negro colleges. If the factors listed 
above are reclassified so as to distin- 
guish clearly between difficulties com- 
mon to all psychologists and those 
more likely to confront Negro psy- 
chologists, it is found that of the total 
of 57 comments made on this point, 
14 per cent refer to difficulties having 
no bearing on racial factors, 65 per 
cent are more characteristic of Negro 
than of other psychologists, and the 
remaining 21 per cent of the comments 
deny the existence of any kind of 
difficulty. 

OPINIONS ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

AVANCEMENT IN PsyCHOLOGY 


With respect to expressed opinions 
on opportunities for advancement in 
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the field of Psychology, the answers 
received vary to an extraordinary 
degree, depending, it would seem, on 
the personal experiences, the present 
situation, and the point of view of 
each of the psychologists in question. 

Thus, the terms used to describe 
opportunities for advancement for 
teachers of psychology range all the 
way from a decisive “none” through 
“limited” to “unlimited” and “excel- 
lent.” Thirteen of the 29 individuals 
reporting on opportunities for ad- 
vancement as teachers of psychology 
tend to be pessimistic in varying de- 
gree, 10 believe that opportunities are 
contingent upon training, and other 
personal factors or upon enlargement 
or change in Psychology departments, 
and 6 are unqualifiedly optimistic. 

Of the seven individuals reporting 
on opportunities for advancement in 
the field of psychological research, 3 
are optimistic, 2 are pessimistic be- 
cause of limited funds of institutions, 
one maintains that opportunities de- 
pend on the individual’s ability, and 
another sees many minor positions 
open in psychology and related fields, 
but not much at a very advanced level. 

Of the four persons reporting on 
psychological opportunities in the field 
of child development, one holds that 
opportunities for advancement are 
good, two maintain that they depend 
on the expansion of departments of 
child development in universities and 
public schools, and the remaining in- 
dividua] states that success in this 
field will depend on ability “to sell 
psychology to people or organiza- 
tions.” 

A number of individuals refer to the 
fact that there are few positions for 
Negro psychologists in menta] hygiene 
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and the clinical field, but that there is 
urgent need for service in this area. 
Future opportunities for clinical work- 
ers are foreseen on the staffs of insti- 
tutions for the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the delinquent, the physically 
handicapped, and in hospitals, child 
guidance centers, and welfare agencies. 
The need for psychologists as voca- 
tional counsellors in guidance work, in 
parent education, and in public schools 
is pointed out by several individuals. 
Reference is also made to possibilities 
for psychological research and work 
in the federal government, and in 
state and municipal governments. Two 
psychologists forsee opportunities for 
advancement in the fields of adver- 
tising and personnel selection respec- 
tively. 

Throughout, a marked tendency is 
noted in the replies of these indivi- 
duals to place relatively little empha- 
sis on matters of salary advancement 
or personal promotion in position, but 
rather on opportunity for research and 
service. This is in keeping with the 
previously noted similar tendency 
found in the analysis of expressed 
motives for entering on a career in 
psychology. There are several possible 
explanations for this fact. One possi- 
bility is that the questions were of 
such nature as to suggest this type of 
reply. Another possibility is the 
operation of a selective factor among 
psychologists so that persons pri- 
marily concerned with good financial 
remuneration and personal advance- 
ment do not enter this field, or do not 
remain in it for any length of time. 
A third likelihood is that such indivi- 
duals did not respond to the ques- 
tionaire sent to them. 

The many diverse opinions expres- 
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sed in reply to this question and some 
of the subsequent ones indicate the 
dilemna in which an inquiring student 
in search of guidance on the part of 
more than one person is likely to find 
himself. The nature of the guidance 
given or predictions of the probability 
of success in psychology as a career 
will vary on the basis of the adviser 
involved. 


OPINIONS ON FutuRE EMPLOYMENT 
POSSIBILITIES FOR NEGRO 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The question on future employment 
possibilities for Negro psychologists 
resulted in very explicit and widely 
varied responses. A statistical analy- 
sis alone would not be representative 
of the dissimilar opinions expressed. 
Therefore, the tabulation below in- 
cludes a numerical summary of the 
opinions or recommendations made in 
connection with each of the fields of 
service listed, followed by represen- 
tative comments. 


Teaching 
Good 17 
Good, but limited to Negro Schools 2 
Fair 2 
Limited or uncertain 5 


“Great opportunities will appear within 
the near future to Negroes trained in phy- 
chology—only four [Negro] institutions 
have departments of psychology at pres- 
ent” 

Employment possibilities are “good for 
college teachers, as almost every college 
gives some psychology or educational psy- 
chology; doubtful in other fields” 

“Only a very slight increase can be ex- 
pected in number of teachers needed” 


Opportunities in Clinical Service 
Guidance and Behavior Clinics, 
Private Counseling 16 


Courts 4 
Institutions for physically and 


mentally handicapped 4 
Social Service Agencies 5 


“T believe the time is near for Negroes to 
find attractive places as consulting psy- 
chologists, mental hygienists, etc.” 
“There ought to be a widening area. Much 
will depend upon whether Negroes see the 
importance of ministration by their own 
people where guidance and personal prob- 
lems are concerned” 

“There is a need for Psychologists in 
Child Guidance Clinics, but the essential 
problem is financing. Negro communities 
are as yet unable to finance Child Guid- 
ance Centers” 

“There is an increasing demand for psy- 
chiatric services to Negro children. In the 
future, I think that behavior clinics will 
be established in our larger hospitals and 
universities, and thus create more and 
greater opportunities” 


Opportunities for Work in Educational and 
Applied Fields 
School Phychologist and Research 


Departments 6 
Training of atypical children 2 
Nursery schools 2 
Personnel work, vocational and edu- 

cational guidance 6 
Business and Industry 7 


“As Negro institutions begin to be de- 
veloped and as school systems for Negroes 
go into the special education of the re- 
tarded and the handicapped, the need 
for psychoclinicians will increase” 

“At present [opportunities] very limited; 
some militant Negro organization would 
do well to see that we share in oppor- 
tunity—as the various projects, relief and 
otherwise—develop, there should be some 
opportunities with various agencies handl- 
ing a large proportion of Negro clients” 


Opportunities in Civil Service Employment 
“There should be Negro Psychologists in 
certain of our government bureaus, such 
as the Veterans’ Bureau, U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau, etc.” 

“there are hundreds of positions for 
psychologists (not racially restricted, of 
course) in the federal government (Civil 
Service) and in public school systems. 
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. these positions, too, are open—tech- 
nically, at least—to Negro psychologists.” 


GENERAL Review oF Data ON 
EMPLOYMENT POSSIBILITIES IN 
PsycHOLOGY 


Standards for psychologists in Civil 
Service positions with entrance 
salaries ranging from $2,000 to $5,600 
annually are given in a recent article 
by L. J. O’Rourke.* In general, it 
would seem that there has been an 
increase in recent years in the number 
of Civil Service Examinations which 
make training in psychology one of 
their major educational prerequisites. 
Employment opportunities for psy- 
chologists are available also with state 
and muncipal government agencies. 
Furthermore, psychologists are co- 
operating today in the solution of 
problems of national defense. The ex- 
tent to which Negro psychologists will 
be given opportunity to participate in 
this work remains as yet undeter- 
mined. 

On the other hand, the prevailing 
limitations in the employment of psy- 
chologists, irrespective of race, has 
been pointed out repeatedly. A Re- 
port’ by an Employment Committee 
of Psychologists, published in 1939, 
offers the following explanation for 
this situation: “. . . one of the reasons 
for unemployment of psychologists, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate econ- 
omic status of the country, was the 
fact that the general public and even 
interested administrative officers of 
governmental and social agencies were 


*L. J. O'Rourke, “Standards for Psychol- 
ogists in Civil Service,” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, 5:59-61, 1941. 

“Report of the Joint Employment 
Committee,’ The Psychologists League 
Journal, 3:93-96, 1939. 





inadequately informed of the wide 
variety of services which psychology 
might render. . . . New fields were 
constantly being opened and new ap- 
plications were constantly being made 
available in old fields, notably the 
clinical field, but psychologists were 
not being given the opportunity to 
contribute to these new services.” Part 
of the blame for failing to “sell psy- 
chology” and for not utilizing oppor- 
tunities to apply the findings of psy- 
chology to new problems is placed 
upon the psychologists themselves. 
Uhrbrock,® for instance, in a discus- 
sion of “Qualifications of Industrial 
Psychologists,” states, “It has been 
estimated that less than twenty per 
cent of the psychologists in the United 
States hold non-academic jobs. The 
individuals trained in this science who 
complain that no positions are avail- 
able usually mean that no teaching 
posts are open.” Additional informa- 
tion on this subject is presented in one 
of the conclusions of the “Report of 
the Committee on Social Utilization of 
Unemployed Psychologists’’ to the 
effect “that the unemployment of psy- 
chologists is only in part a product of 
the depression. Other factors are the 
approaching saturation point in the 
academic field and the trend to non- 
academic pursuits.” 

The suggestion has been made by a 
number of Negro psychologists that 
the present over-supply of psycholo- 
gists for academic openings is a more 
acute problem for the white group 


*Uhrbrock, R. S., “Qualifications of In- 
dustrial Psychologists,” Occupations, 15:488- 


492, 1937. 

“Proceedings of the Forty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc. Psychological Bul- 
letin, 33:700-703, 1936. 























OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 


than for the Negro group. Unfortu- 
nately, this study did not succeed in 
reaching to any extent qualified, but 
unemployed, Negro psychologists who 
might have been in a position to 
furnish helpful information. Interest- 
ing observations on some of these 
problems are brought out in the fol- 
lowing selections by a young psycholo- 
gist. Its author is a young man who, 
in spite of vigorous discouragement, 
entered upon graduate training in psy- 
chology, and finally won for himself a 
position in this field. He writes: 


In reply to your letter and questionnaire 
regarding vocational opportunities for 
Negroes in the field of psychology, I can 
sum up my own opinions by saying that 
Negroes who think of psychology in terms 
of their life work are preparing for a non- 
existent field. But I say, go on and prepare 
for it. The demand for real psychology will 
inevitably develop—and it should begin 
within the next few years. ... 

The trick in securing work in psychology 
lies in keeping body and soul together until 
a job breaks. I did it by three years of 
social work. Then, in the summer of 1938 
I learned that the new director of the clinic 
of might receive favorably an ap- 
plication from me. There were many diffi- 
culties involved in the acceptance of my 
application. There had never been a Negro 
in the clinic; there were white boys as well 
as Negro boys to be tested; they were not 
sure that a Negro could adjust to the social 
conditions of the institution; they were not 
certain that a Negro employee would be 
received as apartment mate by a white em- 
ployee; and so on... . Finally, all mental 
resistance to my application was broken 
down and I came to intern. . . . After in- 
terning from October to June, I was offered 
my present position. The vacancy thus 
created in the clinic made it possible for 
another Negro to intern. A third Negro, 
from Howard University, worked under my 
direction last summer. So this institution 





5 Quoted by permission from a letter by 
Mr. Daniel P. Clarke to the author. 
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may be considered one place where there 
are opportunities for internship. .. . 

One of your questions deals with oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the field. They 
are not too good. And this is not a racial 
problem. The psychologists who are making 
money are those who have left the field of 
applied psychology. . . . I’d say that oppor- 
tunities are better for Negroes than for 
whites, but that isn’t saying much. We have 
white interns now who float from one in- 
stitution to another as interns—some with 
three years of experience. There are too 
many white psychologists for the present 
demand; Negroes have no place in psy- 
chology, as was pointed out to me some 
time ago, because jobs have not yet opened 
in Negro institutions. When there are jobs, 
and this should be rather soon, they will 
go to those who are prepared for them... . 


PsyYCHOLOGY AS A CAREER FOR WOMEN 


A study made by S. W. Fernberger 
on the subject, “Academic Psychology 
as a Career for Women,” reports a 
difference in employment oppor- 
tunities for women as contrasted with 
men psychologists. Basing his analysis 
on the 2,318 Members and Associates 
listed in the 1938 Yearbook of the 
American Psychological Association, 
Fernberger found that 70 per cent of 
the total group are men and 30 per 
cent are women. According to his 
estimate, 75.3 per cent of the men 
listed academic positions, the remain- 
ing 24.7 per cent indicated no aca- 
demic position or no position at all. 
Of the women, only 37.6 per cent 
listed academic positions, while 62.4 
per cent were included in the latter 
group. Among those women who hed 
found academic employment, it was 
found that “they have about as good 
a chance as men for promotion in 


°S. W. Fernberger, “Academic Psychology 
as a Career for Women,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, 36:390-394, 1939. 
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Junior and Teachers’ Colleges, in 
Women’s Colleges, and in Universities, 
(except to the grade of full professor 
in this latter group), but they have 
relatively little chance for employ- 
ment or promotion in colleges.” 
Although only 11 persons, or 19 per 
cent of the group of cooperating Negro 
psychologists constituted women, a 
brief analysis of the composition of 
this little group might be of interest. 
As far as the nature of their work is 
concerned, 7 are functioning in a col- 
lege or normal school, one is a school 
psychologist, one a social worker, one 
a consulting psychologist, and one is 
unemployed. The major activities of 
the seven women employed in fields of 
higher education are concerned for 
the most part with the teaching of 
Educational Psychology, Child Psy- 
chology, and the Psychology of Adol- 
escence, with nursery school supervi- 
sion and work as Dean of Women. In 
terms of degrees, six hold the Master’s 
degree, four have had graduate train- 
ing beyond the Master’s degree, and 
one person holds the Ph.D. degree. 
Nine of the total group have majored 
in psychology, one has majored in per- 
sonnel administration and minored in 
psychology, and one has majored in 
Education and minored in English. 
The annual salaries reported range 
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from over one thousand dollars annu- 
ally to between three and four thou- 
sand dollars annually; two of the 
number fail to indicate any amount. 

Limited though these data are, they 
do suggest that Negro women have 
found a place for themselves in the 
field of psychology. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it might be said that 
prediction with respect to coming op- 
portunities in any professional field is 
difficult at best during this period of 
social change and uncertainty. Never- 
theless, the information obtained from 
the 58 psychologists who gave their 
cooperation to this study, indicates 
that the trained and well endowed 
youth of today who is seeking a career 
in psychology may possibly accomp- 
lish this aim more readily than many 
of his predecessors. The latter have 
contributed by helping to develop the 
science of psychology and by showing 
the services it is able to render. Com- 
munity and institutional needs for 
psychological service are still far 
greater than the recognized popular 
demand for them. Vocational oppor- 
tunities for Negro psychologists will 
increase with the development of con- 
ditions that will permit the satisfac- 
tion of these needs, 


























Relationship Between Courses in High 
School Biology and General Science 
and the Grades of Students in 
First Quarter College Biology 


EDWARD FERGUSON, JR. 


THE PROBLEM AND GENERAL 
PROCEDURE 


The present paper is an attempt to 
determine the value of high school 
courses in biology and general science 
in relation to grades obtained by first 
year students in college biology in the 
Southern University and A. and M. 
College, Scotlandville, La. 

During the 1939-1940 academic ses- 
sion the general biology course as 
offered by the Southern University 
was divided into three quarters. The 
Fall and Winter quarters of general 
biology involved the study of animal 
life, placing particular emphasis upon 
the structure, classification and inter- 
relations of the several organisms 
selected as typical of their respective 
phyla and classes. The work of the 
Spring quarter was designed to 
acquaint the student with the funda- 
mental principles of plant life. The 
course was presented in such manner 


as to develop for the student a proper 
understanding of significant elemen- 
tary vital phenomena. Many of these 
fundamental biological concepts are 
emphasized in a well organized high 
school biology course. 

This study covers the grades 
obtained by 205 students in the first 
quarter of general biology. The final 
grade is a cumulative record of the 
student’s attainment in laboratory, 
lecture and quiz. Four members of the 
university staff cooperated in offering 
this course. The grading system con- 
sists of the five letters A, B, C, D, and 
E, the latter indicative of a failure. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


Table I shows the percentage of 
students offering both biology and 
general science for college entrance; 
those who offered general science only, 
and those offering biology only. There 
were 133 students who had earned 














TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES OBTAINED BY EAcH GROUP 
Per cent 
Group of Total| * ® s y as 

Offering General Science and 
Biology for Entrance. ..... 64.88 | 75.00 | 71.48 | 58.44] 78.91 | 55.88 

Offering General Science Only 
for Entrance.............. 29.27 0.00} 28.57] 36.36 | 18.84] 38.24 

Offering Biology Only for En- 
Raptr Pe Obra rarer enna: 5.85 25.00 0.00 5.20 7.25 5.88 
ft | See ereeee ee 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
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high school credit in both biology and 
general science; sixty with credit in 
general science only, and twelve with 
credit in biology only. Table I also 
shows the distribution of grades for 
the three groups. 

Table II represents two groups of 
students, those who had biology in 
high school, and those who did not 
have high school biology. Table II 


2. The group offering both biology 
and general science for college en- 
trance obtained three, or 75 per cent 
of the A grades. However, it is signi- 
ficant that 51 or 73.91 per cent of the 
D grades, and 19 or 55.88 per cent of 
the E grades were also made by this 
group. 

3. In an effort to determine the rela- 
tive value of biology and general 
































TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF GRADES FOR Two GROUPS 
Per Cent 
Group of Total| “ ° ‘“ - ° 
Students with high school 
credit in biology (biology 
and gen. sci., or biology 
os STE OLGA 70.73 | 100.00 | 71.438} 68.64] 81.16 | 61.76 
Students without high school 
credit in biology.......... 29.27 0.00 28 .57 36.36 18.84 38 .24 
__- eailasanelgeasatees ' 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





also shows the respective percentages 
obtained by each group with regard to 
grades, There were 145 students who 
offered biology for college entrance, or 
70.73 per cent of the total; 29.27 per 
cent of the students did not offer high 
school biology for admission to the 
university. 

The 205 students studied repre- 
sented 46 public and parochial high 
schools of Louisiana and 12 high 
schools located in the states of Texas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. 


SUMMARY 


1. As to the quality of the group 
studied as a whole, over 50 per cent of 
the grades were unsatisfactory, where- 
as Only 1.9 per cent were of a superior 
rank. The A and B grades constitute 
slightly more than 12 per cent of the 
total number of grades. 








science in relation to grades obtained 
by students in first year college 
biology, the writer studied the stu- 
dents offering general science only for 
college admission. Table II will show 
the attainment of this group relative 
to the number and percentage distri- 
bution of grades. There were no grades 
of A in this group, however the group 
obtained only 13 or 18.84 per cent of 
the D grades, and 13 or 38.24 per cent 
of the E grades as compared with 
73.91 and 55.88 per cent respectively 
for the group offering both biology and 
general science. 

4. Only 12 students offered biology 
only for college admission; this repre- 
sents 5.85 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. The group’s grade distribution 
shows one A, or 25 per cent of the 
total A grades, 5 D’s or 7.25 per cent, 
and 2 E’s or 5.88 per cent. 


























VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSES IN BIOLOGY 


5. Students who offered either 
biology and general science, or biology 
only for college admission were placed 
in a single group for the purpose of 
comparing the group with high school 
credit in biology with the group that 
did not have high school biology. All 
of the A grades were made by the 
group with high school credit in biol- 
ogy, but 56 or 81.16 per cent of the D 
grades, and 21 or 61.76 per cent of the 
E grades were made by the same 
group. 

6. Of the 145 students with credit 
in high school biology, 56 or 38.58 per 
cent received grades of D for the first 
quarter’s work in college biology as 
compared to 21.66 per cent for the 
group without high school credit in 
biology. The percentages of E grades 
were 14.48 and 21.66 respectively. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The group constituting the basis 
of this study, on the whole, is below 
average in attainment for students in 
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first year college biology. 

2. It is the opinion of the writer 
that the students who had biology in 
high school showed no significant 
superiority over those who did not 
study biology in high school. The 
higher percentage of grades of D and 
the quantity of E grades in the group 
with high school biology when com- 
pared with the group without high 
school biology, suggest that an effort 
be made to improve the quality of the 
high school biology course. 

3. In view of the foregoing, it is 
recommended that the high schools of 
Louisiana and neighboring states place 
particular emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the general science course. 
The general science course has been 
considered as something to be toler- 
ated in the high schoo] curriculum, but 
properly organized and _ presented 
offers, of all the science courses, the 
greatest opportunity for the scientific 
and cultural development of the 
student. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Exercise in History’ 


The Negro historian writing the his- 
tory of Negroes—and most Negro his- 
torians have wisely restricted them- 
selves to this still so largely misunder- 
stood field—faces problems which are 
peculiar in themselves. He faces all 
of the problems of the Negro creative 
writer and, in addition, he must cope 
with the problems of modern historiog- 
raphy. Both his sincerity and his 
objectivity are suspect from the start; 
he must be ever watchful of possible 
bases for charges of inflating the im- 
portance of his materials and of in- 
ability to overcome inherent biases. 
By the nature of his material he is 
forced to become a creative detective, 
treading warily among the mass of 
seemingly irrelevant facts at his dis- 
posal, patiently probing the records 
for illumination upon the many dark 
spots which necessarily occur in the 
connected story of any people who 
have not preserved carefully even the 
main facts of their past. Always he is 
working in a controversial and but 
partially explored field; often he is the 
first to concern himself with his par- 
ticular materials. Having gathered his 
facts, he must then place them in their 
proper setting against the backdrop of 
the concurrent majority history of the 
region or period with which he is deal- 
ing. Often, in the face of his manifold 
problems, his réle as historian is lost 
and what he produces is not history at 
all. Nevertheless, every monograph on 
the subject of the Negro’s past does a 
service in bringing to light hitherto 
neglected or obscure facts. 

Such is the service performed by 
Professor Taylor’s The Negro in Ten- 
nessee, 1865-1880. The fifteen-year 
period covered is one which eminently 

*A. A. Taylor, The Negro in Tennessee, 


1865-1880. Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, 1941. Pp. 306. 


deserves study, for the facts of re- 
construction and readjustment in local 
regions are seldom clear; the period 
has been so treated that what is fact 
and what is wishful thinking is often 
difficult to determine. The presentation 
of the rdle of Negroes in this period is 
still partly a matter of legend, partly 
a matter of conscious misrepresenta- 
tion, partly a matter of ignorance of 
the facts. Here Professor Taylor has 
performed a valuable service, for 
though his book is based largely upon 
official records and newspaper ac- 
counts, it reveals painstaking labor in 
the collection of new material. But 
here also Professor Taylor’s work 
stops. Like too many monographs, 
especially in the field of minority 
history, it is a compendium of facts 
arranged neatly under subject head- 
ings as in a filing cabinet, with little 
indication of interrelationships or 
interdependence among them. Un- 
fortunately, history of this type has 
many shortcomings, not the least of 
which is the value of certain of the 
“facts” given, especially when placed 
over against those neglected. This 
volume is an excellent representative 
of a type which hardly serves the pur- 
poses of history so much as the pur- 
poses of “research” and academic exer- 
cise involving little more than me- 
chanical labor and producing but the 
shadow of the substance of history. 
It must be made clear, however, 
that nowhere in this volume does Pro- 
fessor Taylor actually say that he 
considers his book “history;” in his 
preface he refers to it as a “study” 
considering “the contribution made by 
the Negro to the political, social and 
economic life of the State” and treat- 
ing “those forces and factors which 
tended either to support or to impede 
his efforts.” From these statements, 
the title, and the chapter headings 
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(“Transition and Adjustment,” “A 
Potent Force in Politics,’ “An Era 
of Turbulence,” “Religious Efforts 
Among the Blacks,” to choose a few 
at random) it would seem that the 
book is a type of cultural or, at the 
very least, social history. As valuable 
as such a book would be and as admir- 
ably suited to its production as Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s organizational plan 
is, the book falls short of its purpose. 
It indicates a confusion of the ap- 
paratus of scholarship with history, a 
form of writing whose claim to being 
both a science and an art is still axio- 
matic, Conscious care to avoid the pit- 
falls which constantly await the 
minority historian is evident through- 
out the book. All of Professor Taylor’s 
statements are amply documented, in 
the sense that sources for almost every 
statement are appended in the notes— 
notes which, incidentally, lend no aid 
to the understanding of the text. In 
addition to the use of meticulous docu- 
mentation, many of the author’s state- 
ments are hedged with protective 
phrases which meet in advance any 
possible charge of bias in connection 
with this book. It cannot, however, be 
emphasized too strongly that the 
logical result of rigid “objectivity” in 
history produces an anemic picture of 
the past in which the historian, aban- 
doning his right and duty of interpre- 
tation, does little more than create a 
calendar of events. History of this 
type is not only less effective than 
chronicle, but what is worse, it fails 
to achieve the desired objectivity. For 
the mere fact that the historian selects 
and chooses from the facts at his dis- 
posal] makes him at best an editor. 
And editors can never be completely 
objective. “The evidence seems to in- 
dicate,” “available records show,” “ac- 
cessible records do not show,” “if the 
conditions represented actually 
existed,” “for some of the reasons 
stated above, and perhaps for others 
not mentioned,” and similar phrases 
have no place in history. When the 
historian becomes wary of the signifi- 
cance of any and all of his facts, he 
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defeats himself, for he virtually an- 
nounces that he has not handled 
enough of the data to allow even 
reasonable certainty for his conclu- 
sions. Of course, the historian may 
refuse to draw conclusions; he may 
rest his case upon the bare presenta- 
tion of the “facts” as they appear in 
his “documents.” But if, as in this 
case, the documents themselves are not 
evaluated, the conclusions have slight 
validity. The political position and 
social orientation of the Memphis Bul- 
letin or the Nashville Daily Press and 
Times must be clearly stated if their 
views are to be given credence. Where 
there are doubts it is the historian’s 
job to clear up those doubts. 

The greater danger in writing any 
history in this manner is that the 
function of the historian is forgotten. 
History is not a collection of passive 
statements; it is a dynamic recreation 
of the past in a living present. One 
justification for the writing of history 
is that the facts of the past have per- 
tinence to the understanding of that 
past; and, if it is admitted that the 
past has any relationship to the pres- 
ent at all, an understanding of a past 
period must be in terms of both that 
past and of the present. Objectivity ~ 
in history is not, therefore, the absence 
of opinion and interpretation, but an 
arrival at those opinions which the 
historian chooses to express by a 
method which involves a weighing of 
all of the evidence pertinent to the 
problem at hand. This requires that 
the historian understand that names 
and dates of themselves have no signi- 
ficance. The history of a minority 
people is a complex of many forces; it 
must always be written in terms of 
the majority’s as well as its own cul- 
ture. The historian must throw his 
spotlight upon every phase of the 
minority’s activities. Professor Tay- 
lor’s chapter headings indicate that 
this was his intention. His chapters, 
however, fail to live up to the promise 
of their titles. From this book a reader 
would barely suspect that, so far as 
the Negro of the post-war era was 
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concerned, anything other than an 
abstract state of slavery existed in 
Tennessee before “The Confederate 
State government in Tennessee col- 
lapsed early in 1862.” This first, spare 
sentence from the opening chapter of 
this book is symptomatic, for in five 
sentences thereafter the military 
governorship of Andrew Johnson, 
three years of attempts to restore civil 
government, and the calling of a State 
Convention are covered. The most 
careful reading of this entire first 
chapter will not disclose the facts of 
transition and adjustment. Part of this 
historical vacuum in which the book 
is written may be caused by its topical 
organization. This, however, is all the 
more reason for a clear and forthright 
initial statement of the nature of 
society in the Tennessee of the time, 
for only in their fuil setting can the 
facts related here be understood. The 
vital personalities of a period cannot 
simply be named and allowed to stand 
for a brief moment upon a bare stage. 
Yet, in these pages, Governor Brown- 
low, for example, is little more than 
“the vehement East Tennessee 
Unionist;” after a brief paragraph 
describing his general career before the 
War, no further indication of Brown- 
low’s personal motives or activities is 
made. Joe Williams is merely “a 
Negro;” the same is true of T. J. 
Johnson and a dozen others. The Rev. 
James Lynch of Baltimore, a mis- 
sionary who addressed the State Con- 
vention of Colored Citizens of Ten- 
nessee in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, August 7, 1865, is 
“regarded as an intelligent and able 
man.” Why he was there, what his 
real influence was, where he went 
afterwards is not indicated. Mr. Lynch 
thus drops from the book, although 
the index indicates that James Lynch, 
Secretary of State of Mississippi, men- 
tioned 233 pages farther along in the 
text, was the same man. Nelson 
Walker, elected president of the Con- 
vention, was an “able and intelligent 
Nashville Negro.” Though he is men- 
tioned seven other times in connection 
with different activities, no more than 





this is ever said of him. He is one of 
the hundreds of committee members 
and spokesmen dutifully listed and 
effectively doomed to an anonymity 
which clutters the book without add- 
ing to the history of the period. 

It would be possible to indicate 
scores of failings in minor matters 
such as the certainty of the founding 
of the Ku Klux Klan at Pulaski, 
stated on one page, which becomes a 
reputed founding when repeated thirty 
pages farther along, or the gingerly 
handling of the chapter on “Social 
Life and Recreation” which produces 
such statements as “Micegenation as 
thus practiced in Tennessee may have 
militated against the efforts of the 
Negroes to attain practical equality 
of civil rights and public privileges” 
and “Before emancipation, many had 
been fond of spirited dancing to lively 
tunes; but as the years passed, they 
learned to dance with some formality 
and grace.” Matters of this sort, how- 
ever, are of less importance than the 
book as a whole, which is an example 
of the dilemma of the minority his- 
torian. Any historian must have full 
control of the basic facts of the society 
which he is treating; he must be able 
to glean from those facts those which, 
in his opinion at least, best serve to 
illuminate the significant movements, 
trends, and activities of his period. 
The rédle of Negroes in Tennessee 
from 1865 to 1880 can be revealed 
best by focusing upon Negroes them- 
selves. What a few newspapers, official 
reports, and tax records reveal is but 
part of the story. Diaries, letters, 
reminiscences, legends, songs, theatre 
and dance hall circulars, church re- 
cords and minutes—not merely annual 
reports—must be levied upon. The 
mass of loose material thus collected 
must then be welded into a literate 
whole. It would be too much to expect 
every monograph to be a great piece 
of historical writing; it is not too 
much, however, to expect even the 
slightest monograph to deal cogently 
with the facts under consideration. 
Because such failings are general in 
the writing of minority history, The 
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Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, should 
prove valuable not only as a store- 
house of factual material but also as 
an object lesson in the writing of his- 
tory. The tremendous amount of re- 
search necessary to satisfactory work 
in minority history is an ever present 
handicap; when the research is com- 
plete, the job is but partially done. 
Full realization of this would have 
made The Negro in Tennessee, 1865- 
1880 an important volume on the 
Negro shelf. As it stands, its greatest 
value is in its wealth of newspaper 
opinion which, when evaluated, may 
serve as a basis for further studies in 
the local history of the Negro in Ten- 
nessee. 

U.yssEs LEE 

Assistant Professor of English 

Lincoln University (Pa.) 


American Policy Towards Haiti* 


Professor Logan’s monograph is a 
valuable contribution to the extensive 
literature on American policy in the 
Caribbean. Although the early chap- 
ters are a twicetold tale, they are filled 
with figures that will always hold our 
interest. The rise of Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture to power is one of the great 
stories in history, and it is now appar- 
ent that his sudden fall was largely due 
to the withdrawal of American support 
from his regime. During the adminis- 
tration of John Adams, the navy of the 
United States assisted Toussaint in 
the erection of a strong government, 
but peace with France in September, 
1800, led to the abrupt termination 
of all help to the black leader. Adams 
had looked upon Haiti with the cold 
eye of a New England merchant bent 
upon driving a hard financial bargain, 
and he had little sympathy for Hait- 
ian aspirations for freedom and in- 
dependence. As President, Jefferson 
soon showed that he was fearful of 
the effect that Haitian independence 
might have upon the slave popula- 





*Rayford W. Logan, The Diplomatic 
Relations of the United States with Haiti, 
1776-1891. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 516. 


tions of the South, and he was per- 
fectly willing to assist General Leclere 
in his campaign against Toussaint. 
Without American provisions for his 
army, Leclere would have met with 
inevitable defeat. The successful re- 
volt of half a million blacks in Haiti 
was the real reason why Napoleon 
consented to the sale of Louisiana and 
thereby permitted Monroe to win a 
diplomatic triumph. But Jefferson 
gave scant consideration to the sacri- 
fices of Toussaint and his ragged le- 
gions, and in his eager search for 
further French favors, he permitted 
Talleyrand to control the direction 
of American policy towards Haiti. 

In his later chapters dealing with 
Haitian-American relations subse- 
quent to the Civil War, Professor Lo- 
gan has had the unique advantage of 
being able to use the correspondence 
in the Haitian Foreign Office in Port- 
au-Prince and in the Haitian Legation 
in Washington. On the basis of these 
materials, he is able to shed much 
new light upon the more important 
questions that arose while Bayard and 
Blaine were the American Secretaries 
of State. The judicial attitude of Ba- 
yard is in marked contrast to the belli- 
gerent manner in which Blaine 
handled Haitian affairs. The attempts 
of Blaine and Admiral Gherardi to 
secure the Mdle St. Nicolas are told 
with a wealth of fresh detail that gives 
an authentic picture of American 
diplomacy in one of its worst aspects. 

Professor Logan has based his nar- 
rative upon an impressive array of 
manuscript and secondary materials. 
Restrained and objective at all times, 
he has written a study of Haitian- 
American relations that is definitive 
and interesting. It is to be hoped that 
he will add a second volume that will 
bring his story up to date. 

CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 
Fordham University 


The Will to Be Free’ 
In a time of defense hysteria, the 


*Henrietta Buckmaster, Let My People 
Go. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. Pp. 398. 
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people need clear books worse than 
ever. In such a time when they are 
most needed, clear books find it hard 
to get themselves published and read. 
Today the people are bent on defend- 
ing and preserving, no matter what: 
and they are often like the herioc 
preacher who in the midst of a fire at 
a Southern college gathered bowls and 
pitchers into his arms, dashed to the 
window and dropped them out—from 
three stories up—shouting, “Well, I 
saved that!” Today, our clear books 
will tell us what and how to save. 

No one will deny that many things 
in America are decidedly not worth 
saving, and it is a fine thing when 
a fire comes along and judiciously 
burns the rubbish away. And instead 
of concentrating all our energies on 
defense and saving, we should have at 
least a few commissions and manage- 
ments whose job it is to see to it that 
this crisis does succeed in destroying 
the junk and poison we have allowed 
to pile up, and in separating absolute- 
ly the American good from the Ameri- 
can bad. Miss Buckmaster might well 
belong to one of these commissions. 

For Let My People Go is a book 
which defines freedom. The word 
“freedom” has been in the American 
air from the start, but it is a tricky 
word. Freedom for one means slavery 
for another, and there is no such thing 
as everyone having his freedom at the 
same time. As John Dewey has said, 
people do not mean an abstract thing 
when they say, “freedom”; they mean 
a set of concrete freedoms. And the 
story of American slavery is the story 
of a clash between the freedom to hold 
slaves and the freedom of men to be 
free. Let My People Go is the story 
of this latter freedom, and good meat 
for discussion at this time. 

Most Americans believe that the 
Negro slaves were people born for 
slavery, who entered it uncomplain- 
ingly, lived in it happily, and were 
finally set free by some white people 
from without, led by Abraham 
Lincoln. Let My People Go joins an 
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imposing list of books aimed at cor- 
recting that belief. Most of the earlier 
books have been ignored. Miss Buck- 
master’s book bids fair to be noticed 
because of its timeliness, its broad 
research, and its burning style. 

In this book the slave is a man, not 
a chattel—a man from the start, and 
worthy to be free. His master is com- 
pelled to recognize his manhood 
whether he admits it or not. When the 
master is faced with ingenious devices 
of freedom, deep-laid and_ skillful 
plans, and powerful expressions of the 
spirit even from men still in bondage, 
he may say to the world that his slave 
is childish and happy, but deep down 
in his heart he develops the fear and 
respect that come from the recognition 
of a great adversary. Some masters 
responded by freeing their slaves; 
others joined in the great Under- 
ground movement. The great majority 
redoubled their energies to fight this 
threat. But nearly al] showed signs of 
being shaken. 

The Underground movement, Miss 
Buckmaster proves, was a gigantic 
enterprise made up of the following 
elements: the will of slaves to be free; 
the weaknesses of Southern whites in 
resisting this will; the desire of Ameri- 
cans, North and South, black and 
white, to see the slaves free; and the 
unusual energy of a few brave, un- 
compromising people. She properly re- 
moves the movement from the realm 
of mere idealistic Abolitionism or 
Anti-slaveryism. She joins the efforts 
of Negro mass and white mass, of 
Negro leader and white leader. She 
makes it, therefore, an American 
movement in the broad sense of the 
word—a fulfillment not of the politic- 
ians who spoke “freedom” but were 
incapable of thinking it or bringing it 
to pass; not of the people for whom 
“freedom” meant a selfish accomplish- 
ment and dominance within a little 
sphere of their own; but of the really 
brave and free who rightfully in- 
herited an American home, the few in 
each generation who honestly and 
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deeply pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor that 
all men might have a little freedom, 
and each man as much as possible 
under the circumstances. 

In her book walk once more the 
slave leaders of insurrection—Vesey 
and Walker and Turner and Tub- 
man—side by side with the quiet re- 
lentless Quakers. These two groups 
are so much alike. They shared a com- 
mon dream of the ultimate possibilities 
of man, and of America as the place 
for its coming true. They plotted and 
schemed, without stint or sleep or 
sense of expending energy or any 
known fear. They lived by the breath 
of an astounding faith. 

Let My People Go reflects also the 
fighting spirit which the Negro slave 
and his felow conspirators in eman- 
cipation derived from their religion. 
The spiritual from which the book 
gets its title is a very small sample. 
Miss Buckmaster mentions the other 
songs to be “sung under the breath,” 
the dangerous, itinerant preachers, 
and “that traditional gathering place 
of insurrections, the colored church.” 

In scope, Miss Buckmaster covers, 
like a newspaper reporter, the story 
of this push to freedom from the late 
eighteenth century to Reconstruction 
days. Though she has made wide re- 
search, her handling of history is not 
altogether effective. In many places, 
she offers evidence of a purely histori- 
cal nature without drawing forth the 
warm implications she needs for the 
kind of story she is telling. In a few 
places, as for example in her discus- 
sion of the views on slavery held by 
men of property or men of religion, 
she gives only one side of the picture. 
She does not show very extensively 
the tieup between politics and econ- 
omics on the one hand and literature, 
art, music, and the humanities on the 
other, as most of the good historians 
of our day do. She has not mastered 
the easy style of presenting sound de- 
tail and conclusions without footnotes 
that VanWyck Brooks has mastered 


in The Flowering of New England and 
New England: Indian Summer. She 
confuses her Channings, especially in 
the “Index,” linking the great William 
Ellery with his important but lesser 
known nephews. 

But these are little faults. More 
serious is the impression she gives in 
her book and in her lectures on it that 
what she is doing is moderately new. 
She chastises Negroes for not having 
done it. As a matter of fact, her gen- 
eral story has been told repeatedly by 
Negroes who for one reason or another 
have gained no hearing. She has 
touched up the story, and advanced 
the tempo here and there; but she has 
not “scooped” the historians and cer- 
tainly not the Negro historians. 

Her finest contribution is the idea 
of her last chapter, “But We Haven’t 
Found Peace,” upon which rock she 
is willing to let her book stand or fall. 
In this idea she challenges today’s 
fighters for freedom to prove their 
loyalty to America’s best tradition of 
freedom. She does not go so far as to 
question the existence of a will to 
freedom in America, but she shows 
that the process for releasing this will 
is far from complete. 

It is important that Americans in 
1941 shall realize that the only 
America worth defending is a grow- 
ing, not a mature, plant. The weeds 
of anti-freedom have covered America 
just as they covered the other parts 
of the world from which Americans 
fled, and from which today they turn 
in shame and disgust. It is America’s 
privilege and job to nurture a very 
tiny spirit of freedom and justice for 
all, which existed in its pure form in 
the hearts of the people Miss Buck- 
master writes about, among others. 
America is not a free land, but a land 
striving to be free. It can never be a 
free land unless the men and women 
who sang and fought “Let My People 
Go” are multiplied a thousandfold 
here andnow. JOHN LOVELL, JR. 

Dept. of English 
Howard University . 
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The Negro and the School Histories' 


The presentation of historical facts 
and the interpretation of these facts 
as they relate to races and nationali- 
ties in the United States have been 
under critical examination by individ- 
uals and organizations for several 
years. Authors and publishers have 
been criticized for references to 
Chinese, Japanese, Italians, Germans, 
Jews and other minorities in the 
United States. The Steuben Society, 
the successor of the early German- 
American Alliance, complained in its 
bulletin of February 15, 1922 of “the 
attempt to envelop the America of to- 
day in the myth of Anglo-Saxon origin 
and kinship.” This effort was declared 
as a wrong against “the colonial Ger- 
mans and Dutch of Pennsylvania and 
New York, the Swedes of New Jersey 
and Maryland, the French Huguenots 
of Carolina, the Irish of all the colo- 
nies, and the Jews from every clime.” 
Other minorities have protested 
against the treatment of their ances- 
tors and themselves in history text- 
books and have demanded an 
“unbiased” American history. Several 
of these groups have succeeded in se- 
curing the impartial treatment which 
they were seeking. 

If these people have felt themselves 
maligned or neglected, what must 
have been the reaction of the Negro 
people as they have learned the facts 
of their history? For along with other 
minority peoples, the Negro has been 
given a type of treatment in school 
textbooks from early periods. This 
treatment has not paralleled the find- 
ings of scholarship nor has it been well 
balanced as other treatments of sub- 
jects and peoples have become. While 
the Negro people have been integral 
parts of American life, they have not 
had an important influence on text- 
book making. Within recent years, 


1 Marie Elizabeth Carpenter, The T'reat- 
ment of the Negro in American History 
School Textbooks. Printed for the author, 
114 Storms Avenue, Jersey City, NJ., The 
George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1941. Pp. 137. 
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historical scholarship has focused at- 
tention upon many of the neglected 
facts of history as they relate to the 
Negro. The popularization given to 
“Negro History” by the annual ob- 
servance of “Negro History Week” 
has been one of the unusual group de- 
velopments in recent American life. 
Schools for white pupils and schools 
for mixed racial stocks as well as 
schools for Negro pupils have observed 
this event. The impact of this move- 
ment of scholarship and populariza- 
tion upon education has been to call 
attention to the neglect of the Negro 
in the textbooks and to lead teachers 
to implement the texts with assigned 
and collateral readings. 

This volume is planned to give a 
comparison of the change in the con- 
tents of American History textbooks, 
between the years 1826 and 1939, with 
the development of scholarship in the 
history of the Negro in the United 
States. The study was submitted as 
a doctor’s thesis to the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Throught six chapters, the au- 
thor discusses controversial issues in 
textbooks, the new results achieved 
by scholarly studies of the Negro, the 
treatment of the Negro in the history 
textbooks published in the nineteenth 
century and later, with conclusions 
and recommendations. 

The author regards the lack of suf- 
ficient treatment of some themes in 
history school textbooks as due to 
their controversial nature, and that 
among these is the Negro as a subject. 
However, larger freedom in teaching 
the history and status of the Negro 
has been growing since the contro- 
versy which raged around the state- 
ment by Professor John Spencer 
Bassett of Trinity College (now Duke 
University), who wrote an article in 
the South Carolina Quarterly in 1903 
to the effect that there was need for 
the reconstruction of the Negro in 
history in order to restrict the spread 
of false opinions concerning him. 

In this study, eighty-six representa- 
tive textbooks for both elementary 
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and secondary schools, written by 
Northerners and Southerners, were ex- 
amined. Nearly all of these were single 
volume histories of the United States. 
The methods of the author included 
a page by page examination of these 
texts resulting in abstracts of the 
treatments, which were then arranged 
by topics and authors. The findings 
were arranged in periods according 
to the dates of publication. An en- 
deavor is made to indicate the state 
of historical truth concerning the 
Negro at each period so that critical 
consideration could take this factor 
into account together with changes in 
teaching objectives and textbook or- 
ganization. 

In a section on “Historical Scholar- 
ship and the Negro” the author 
describes numerous sources and bib- 
liographies relating to the Negro. 
Footnotes carry rather complete cita- 
tions to source material while descrip- 
tive generalizations are made with 
reference to these in the body of the 
study. It is interesting to observe that 
citations to material appearing in the 
JOURNAL OF Necro EpucaTION occur 
at frequent periods. Attention is di- 
rected to materials treating the 
African Background, the Negro in 
Pre-Columban America, Slavery, the 
Free Negro, the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, Negro labor, Caste, Trends 
Toward Equality of Opportunity, At- 
titudes of the Negro, Occupations, 
Migration, Achievement, Intelligence 
and Education. With this factual 
background presented, the reader’s at- 
tention is directed to criticisms con- 
cerning the treatment of the Negro 
in the texts, which have either neg- 
lected and misrepresented him or were 
over-balanced in their sentimental de- 
fense or eulogy of him. 

The description of the textbooks re- 
veals that before 1830 references to 
the Negro were few, although there 
were comments concerning slavery 
and the slave trade. During the period, 
1831-1865, the writing of the Negro in 
history did not keep pace with the 
development of the writing of general 
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American history. The free Negro was 
not described and the position of the 
Negro was always regarded as an in- 
ferior being. The period, 1865-1900, 
found textbook writers continuing to 
direct their descriptions to the Negro 
as an ignorant slave until Reconstruc- 
tion, when in his activity as a citizen 
he became a failure. The writers of the 
period, 1901 to 1920 continued to give 
disproportionate emphasis to slavery 
and to overlook the free Negro and the 
role of the Negro since the Civil War. 
During the period, 1921 to 1930, the 
quantity and quality of research in 
Negro History was substantially in- 
creased through the studies of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, which was established in 
1915. Negro writers began to be more 
objective and historically reliable, and 
to exercise less racial chauvinism. The 
treatment of the Negro was repre- 
sented by a fuller portrayal of his life, 
although his effect upon the national 
life was still regarded as a passive one. 
In the final period, 1931 to 1939, a 
more complete presentation was made. 
The space allotted to the Negro since 
Reconstruction was analyzed by the 
investigator under type of emphasis, 
number of pages and lines. The illus- 
trative material in these texts is 
described, a chart on the characteris- 
tics of the texts is presented, the 
references used in the texts are listed 
and a general comparison in parallel 
columns is made of serious historical 
findings with typical textbook ac- 
counts so as to show the serious 
academic lag on the part of the latter. 
However, through the years, the au- 
thor finds progres in the treatment and 
greater variety of presentation but 
suggests that there is still room for 
improvement. 

It is admitted that the extent of an 
adequate treatment of the Negro in 
textbooks cannot be determined by 
rules on account of the differences in 
text organization, objectives, and 
space. The author concludes that the 
contributions of scholars in this field 
should be drawn upon for a well 
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rounded treatment so that there can 
develop a desirable influence on the 
attitudes of the American school 
population. The recommendations 
suggest that the Negro should be 
treated as not only a passive character 
in history but also as an active one; 
that various types of sources should 
be used to obtain a true picture; that 
the general cultural developments 
should include Negro contributions; 
that the effects of segregation and dis- 
crimination should not be overlooked; 
that there should be adequate read- 
ing references, study questions and 
illustrative material wherever text in- 
adequacies appear. 

The reading of this little volume 
will show that the story of the Negro 
in the American history textbooks has 
been neither complete nor well bal- 
anced, and that even the best accounts 
leave much to be desired. The general 
need of revising these texts in the light 
of new historical evidence concerning 
the Negro is evident. While it is im- 
portant to have texts written about 
the Negro for use in Negro schools, it 
is also an advantage to present the 
Negro as an integrated part of the 
text treatment in the textbooks 
adopted for use in schools for all the 
poplution. Such a task is a challenge 
to textbook writers! 

CHARLES H. WESLEY 
Professor of History and 
Dean of the Graduate School 
Howard Umwversity 


Gladiola Garden? 


This is a book to be read in a quiet 
corner on a mid-summer’s day in late 
afternoon, preferably to the accom- 
paniment of pattering rain on the roof 
of a cottage close by the sea! It is a 
lovely, restful book. Written primarily 
for young children its appeal, none- 
the-less, is to all ages. Its major theme 
is Nature in her varying moods and 
phases. 


‘Effie L. Newsome, Gladiola Garden. 
Washington: Associated Publishers, 1940. 
Pp. 167. 
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Mrs. Newsome is beyond doubt the 
race’s foremost creator of children’s 
poetry and yet there is nothing 
“racial” about her work. Rather is its 
appeal universal and that is the way 
real art should be. In simple, whole- 
some manner and with remarkable in- 
sight, she has portrayed the life and 
habits of animals, birds, trees and in- 
sects as a child, any child, might see 
and react to them. She has painted 
unforgettable pictures of sky, wind 
and rain, of snow, ice and sun, in 
verse that is rhythmically sound, and 
words that are apt and full of beauty. 
Unlike much so-called “poetry for 
children” the poems in Gladiola Gar- 
den are more than rhyming bits of 
doggerel. They have in them the es- 
sence of real poetry and are therefofre 
a worthwhile contribution to the 
youthful reader’s knowledge and ap- 
preciation of good form and charm of 
expression in literature. Imagery, 
fancy, depth and sincerity of feeling, 
music, rhyme and rhythm, all are here, 
and all combine to make good poetry, 
and in this instance, to add a really 
significant volume to the growing 
number of reputable books by Negro 
authors. 

As one reads the poems one hears 
the sounds and sees the pictures the 
poet has made. A few lines taken at 
random from the book will serve as 
evidence of this fact. Listen: 


The rain comes rustling down in silk. 
Wind stirred trees, 

sPeeeae ORNS like the ocean 

In tossing sound and wind-swept motion. 
There’s nothing more like voice of sea 
Than roaring billows of a tree 

The chickadees 
How can they keep these sweet small tunes 
All waiting in their little throats. 


See with her: 


(the] foam fringed tide. 

TROIB. 5 vccvccccnsess 

A dancing rhinestone in the sky. 

The treehands tapering, black and bare, 
With al) their gold leaf jewelry gone! 
The shadow of a butterfly. 
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And sycamores around the ledge, 
Holding their white arms in the sky! 
Before the white round moon 

The fat clouds tumble up and down 
Each like a padded, puffy clown 
That couldn’t quite jump through. 


Of chattering flickers she wonders: 


How can they find so much to say 
In purple, misty weather! 


And, commenting on the “pansy- 
patterned” footprints left by a puppy 
in the snow, the poet observes that: 


It must be fun to trot for hours 
Filling the snow with footprint flowers! 


Who can resist the sheer charm and 
delightful whimsy of such lines! These 
are but a few of the many to be found 
in the 160 or more poems that make 
the book. 

The illustrations by Lois Mailou 
Jones complete a thoroughly satisfy- 
ing work of art. From the gayly color- 
ful jacket throught to the last page 
the drawings of this talented young 
artist give the one touch of “race” to 
the book. The pictures show Negro 
children doing the things that are 
common to children everywhere, re- 
gardless of race. Other than the jacket 
all the pictures are in black and white. 
One wishes that they too might have 
been in color. But that is a minor 
point. Pictures and poetry combined 
make a book one wants to pick up, 
and together, keep it fascinating until 
the last page has been turned. 

Published, according to the legend 
on the title page, “for second grade 
readers,” it ought not be considered 
merely as a school text. Its rightful 
place is on the library shelf or the 
bedside reading table in the home. 

Read Gladiola Garden. Have your 
children read it too. It will calm the 
spirit and bring assurance that the 
eternal verities stil] exist in spite of 
the present turmoil and confusion in 
which the world about us finds itself. 

EstHer Pope, SHAW 
Francis Junior High School 
Washington, D.C. 
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A Study in Color 


It is heartening to see the increasing 
effort to understand the intricate com- 
plexities of Negro-White relationships 
in the United States evidenced in the 
many studies pouring from the press 
in this fleld. Inevitably such studies 
vary greatly in scope, method, man- 
ner, and value, but most of them rep- 
resent an honest American effort to 
understand. This movement of 
thought is relatively young and there- 
fore still largely exploratory; it suffers 
also from the uncertainties of method 
in the field of social research, where 
the development of scientific method 
is only in the first, groping stage. 
There must be many ventures and not 
a few errors in the exploratory process 
in order that the facts may be ex- 
plored, mistaken approaches ruled 
out, unsound conclusions rejected, and 
valid and fruitful methods discovered. 

To this process Color and Human 
Nature? makes a valuable contribu- 
tion. It is fourth in a series by the 
Cimmission on American Youth, deal- 
ing with Negro youth in different sec- 
tions of the country in an endeavor 
to ascertain the effects of color-pre- 
judice on their personal psychology 
and social habits. The purpose is 
frankly practical, to provide the nec- 
essary basis of knowledge and under- 
standing for developing programs to 
help solve the problems of American 
youth. This fourth volume profits 
both by the achievements and by the 
errors of the earlier volumes in the 
series and in certain ways marks a 
distinct advance over the two similar 
studies, Children of Bondage (deep 
South) and Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways (border South). 

The work is admirable in many 
ways. The authors set forth in the 
opening chapter their field of investi- 
gation—Negroes in Chicago,—the 
range of their data, how they gathered 


‘Lloyd W. Warner, Breford H. Junker, 
Walter A. Adams, Color and Human Nature, 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 


tion, 1941. Pp. 301. 
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them, and certain “hypotheses” which 
they had in mind. They explain their 
purpose to concentrate on the effects 
of color on the personal psychology 
and social) habits of the persons 
studied, and they set up a framework 
of classification of types, and provide 
enough definitions to make clear in 
what sense they are using important 
words or phrases. Over 1,000 cases 
have been investigated in a study 
carried on over several years by a 
group of well-trained research work- 
ers. These cases are classified on a 
“grid” of 32 types, as follows: Classes, 
—“Upper,” “Upper Middle,” “Lower 
Middle,” “Lower”; Skin—Color, “Pas- 
sable,” “Light-skin,” “Brown-skin,” 
“Dark-skin”; Sex—Men,” “Women.” 
The authors have also noted age, oc- 
cupation, moral character, education, 
birth-place, and length of time in Chi- 
cago, of the individual cases, and in 
presenting thumbnail sketches of some 
sample cases of each type they have 
sought to evaluate these factors as 
well as those of the main classifica- 
tion. 

The result is a very valuable picture 
of the great variety of reactions of 
Negro men, women, and youth of both 
sexes, to the fact of their color and of 
its effect upon other peoples’ reactions 
to them. The large number of cases, 
the care taken to provide a “fair 
sample” of the many varieties, the 
combined use of written “autobiogra- 
phies,” interviews, observation, and, 
where needed, psychiatric interviews, 
and the objective, balanced treatment 
result in a mature, thoughtful, well- 
rounded picture of permanent value. 

The work would be of enduring 
worth if it did nothing but serve as a 
corrective for the popular effect of 
such presentations as Native Son, and 
of the somewhat one-sided and con- 
fusing treatment of Negro youth in 
the two preceding volumes of this 
youth series. In “Bigger” we have a 
personality which is indeed a type of 
Negro, but is equally a type of white 
man; white “Biggers” sprout from 
festering slums as truly and as freely 
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as do Negro “Biggers.” It constitutes 
no criticism of Mr. Wright’s powerful 
work to say that in “Bigger” he has 
portrayed less a type of Negro than a 
type of man; but in the preexisting 
medium of race prejudice there is 
real danger that white audiences will 
fail to discriminate on this point, and 
will think of Bigger as “a typical 
Negro.” Even in the midst of much 
that is valuable in the two works, 
Children of Bondage, and Negro 
Youth at the Crossways, there is some 
confusion created by the similar fail- 
ure of the authors to distinguish 
clearly between what is true of their 
subjects because they are Negroes 
subjected to color prejudice and what 
is true of them for precisely the same 
reasons that it is true of otherwise 
similarly circumstanced white youth. 
This points to a scientific weakness 
in all three studies, the absence of 
what is technically termed a “control” 
group, a group where the particular 
factor whose effects we seek to know 
is absent, and by comparison with 
which we can judge how much is due 
to common factors, how much to the 
unique factor of race or color. Ira 
Reid’s excellent little study, In a 
Minor Key, makes use of this control 
group, and does so judiciously. The 
authors of Color and Human Nature 
would greatly have strengthened their 
work had they done so also; but actu- 
ally in interpreting individual cases 
they do call attention to the need for 
constantly keeping this distinction in 
mind. What they really do without 
explicit recognition is to introduce as 
a contro] an imaginary “normal man” 
and see how differently from him their 
characters act. Thus we are repeatedly 
warned to note that certain cases 
showed psychopathic traits related to 
sex, family life, fear etc. quite un- 
related to any matter of race, and that 
others show merely the traits to be 
expected of self-made men, of country 
youth migrating to the city, and the 
like. This caution taken with the wide 
variety of types and their careful 
analysis, serves to give the reader a 
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well-balanced picture despite the ab- 
sence of “controls.” 

Scientifically the book is somewhat 
disappointing. For instance the classi- 
fication of individuals by classes, by 
color, and as “respectable” or “shady” 
appears to be based wholly on some 
one or more persons’ subjective reac- 
tions; there are no definite criteria of 
classification set up. Again the title 
“Color and Human Nature, Negro 
Personality Development in a North- 
ern City,” the hypotheses, the actual 
cases presented, and the conclusions 
drawn, do not seem wholly coherent. 
Here, for instance, is one of the three 
basic hypotheses. 

“1. The systematic subordination 
of Negroes to white people in the 
American social system has a definite 
effect upon the development of Negro 
personality.” 

Now what does a scientist do when 
he has set up a hypothesis? He de- 
duces certain consequences which 
would follow if the hypothesis were 
true and then he checks these against 
the actual facts, abandoning the 
hypothesis if the facts refute it, re- 
vising it if it can be revised to fit the 
facts, retaining it pending further evi- 
dence if the facts accord. But it is 
not clear where the authors make any 
deductions from this hypothesis, what 
such deductions are, nor whether the 
facts conflicted or accorded. Indeed it 
is difficult to see how any valid con- 
clusions in regard to this particular 
hypothesis could have been drawn 
without reference to a control group; 
we need evidence that Negroes (where 
the factor of systematic subordination 
is assumed to be present), act differ- 
ently from persons not so _ subor- 
dinated. Most of the conclusions thus 
properly relate to the effect of differ- 
ent degrees of color within the Negro 
group upon the interna social rela- 
tions and reactions of the group; but 
they leave the first hypothesis rather 
suspended in mid-air. Common sense 
and general personal experience would 
lead us to say, “Oh well, it’s probably 
true” or “It’s very likely so”; but it 
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is precisely the function of a scientific 
study to submit the impressionistic 
results of such casual experience to 
rigorous logical and factual tests, 
verifying, correcting, and quantifying 
the report. 

Such defects, however, belong to the 
early stages in the development of a 
science, and are to be found far more 
abundantly and glaringly in the ma- 
jority of current sociological studies. 
And if the scientific method is im- 
perfect, the scientific spirit of the 
work is all that could be asked. Care- 
ful and critical scrutiny of the entire 
work fails to reveal a single trace of 
partisan bias or of emotionally 
reached conclusions. That in itself is 
no mean achievement in a field where 
feelings are so readily and intensely 
involved, The authors have wrestled 
manfully with an intricate and diffi- 
cult problem, and a vast mass of 
relevant data, bringing a surprising 
degree of order and intelligibility into 
their findings, and supplementing by 
mature common sense the not quite 
complete scientific procedures. They 
have produced a work which should 
be a wholesome corrective to many 
misapprehensions, and provide a 
broad and sound basis for understand- 
ing of Negroes by white people pre- 
viously little acquainted with them. 
They have rendered a real service to 
the nation in its purpose of under- 
standing all its youth in order to help 
them solve their problems. 

Margaret C, McCuiiLocn 
University of Virginia 


The Negro and the Drama! 


Students of the drama who have 
long looked for a source which would 
assemble the widely scattered ma- 
terials on the Negro’s one-hundred 
twenty-one years of dramatic history 
will view, at first glance, The Negro 
and the Drama as a fulfillment of this 
wish. The rich materials implied in 


1F. W. Bond, The Negro and the Drama. 
Washington: The Associated Publishers, 
1940, Pp. 213. 
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its sub-title, The Direct and Indirect 
Contribution Which the American 


Negro Has Made to Drama and the 
Legitimate Stage, with the Underly- 
ing Conditions Responsible, suggest 
that the author has set up an ambiti- 
ous problem and assembled accurate 
information on the basis of reliable 
source materials, records, letters, 
documents, reminiscences, and con- 
temporary accounts. 

Mr. Bond does assemble much data 
on the contributions of the American 
Negro in drama from “the shambles 
of minstrelsy” to the latest musical 
and problem dramas. His account in- 
cludes the activity of little theatres, 
the Federa] Theatre, radio, and mov- 
ing pictures. Ira Aldridge, Victor Sé- 
jour, Bert Williams, Williams and 
Walker, James Weldon Johnson, 
Rosamand Johnson, the Tutt brothers, 
S. H. Dudley, Charles Gilpin, Paul 
Robeson, Rose McClendon, Ethel 
Waters, The Lafayette Players, The 
Smart Set, and many others all march 
throught the pages of The Negro and 
the Drama, but they do little more 
than march—and swiftly. Instead of 
discriminating criticism the author 
has substituted hurried generaliza- 
tion. In a section inadvertently called 
“Burlesque,” to which Mr. Bond de- 
votes two pages, he disposes of the 
establishment of Negro theatre houses 
in Harlem, the South, the District of 
Columbia “and vicinity,’ Chicago, 
and Baltimore. In the same section 
The Lafayette Players, in summary 
fashion, make their entrance and exit 
with the following nine lines: 


The Lafayette Theatre went a step farther 
than the other new theatres, in that it or- 
ganized its own players. And again it was 
verified that the Negro could not only do 
light comedy, but also serious drama. The 
Lafayette Players did artistically and effi- 
ciently such pieces as “The Servant in the 
House,” “The Love of Choo Chin,” and 
“Madam X.” 


The book is impressive chiefly in 
its cumulation of names. Before he 
has read many pages, the student will 
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take another look to see if the words 
“Direct and Indirect Contribution” 
and “the Underlying Conditions Re- 
sponsible” really appear on the title 
page. They do. Then he demands that 
the author sugar the pill of fact with 
incident, example, and _iilustration. 
But Mr. Bond seldom pauses to fill in 
the background of his subject matter, 
establish racial identities, sum up a 
situation, or to carry the thread of 
any one topic to its conclusion. People, 
plays, and incidents are repeatedly 
mentioned for the first time as if they 
had been previously introduced and 
their identity thereby established. The 
result is rather a hodge-podge. The 
scholar may ask which contributions 
led to important consequences and 
which were insignificant; what is the 
place of names, plays, and play 
themes in the sequence; what is their 
relationship to the people of their day 
and to those of the present—but 
the answers are not there. 

The following paragraph, page 158, 
may serve as a commentary on Mr. 
Bond’s critical judgement, his regard 
for accuracy in the spelling of names, 
and incidentally, his style: 

The work of Stephen Fetchett shows ad- 
vance in this direction. [moving pictures] 
It is reasonable to suppose that Stephen 
Fetchett is the ranking Negro screen actor 
in America. Moreover, he is internationally 
known through his pictures for his comical 
drollery. He is perhaps best known for his 
acting in “Hearts in Dixie.” Ada Brown, 
who has replaced Bessie Smith as “Queen 
of the Blues,” is also a good screen actress. 


Space is given to summaries and 
analyses of plays, but here the work 
is marred by much questionable inter- 
pretation. Too often the summary sug- 
gests that the reading was not first 
hand, and occasionally the title of the 
play itself is misquoted. 

Facts on a subject so colorful as the 
Negro in drama have a certain facina- 
tion. Many readers do not intend to 
make a scholarly use of this informa- 
tion; they merely like to know. But 
the reader with casual curiosity about 
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the subject and little knowledge of it 
in advance must find the work obscure 
and confusing. His incidental reading 
and. radio listening, however, may 
have informed him that Eddie An- 
derson’s name is not “Eddie Roches- 
ter,” that “Mamba’s Daughter” 
should be plural, and that “the late 
Vivienne Barber” is not dead and that 
her name is Baber. 

As a reference source for scholars 
who are interested in every detail of 
their field (and who naturally like to 
talk shop with its chroniclers) The 
Negro and the Drama is neither useful 
nor stimulating. One wishes that the 
author had not been in such haste and 
that he had not overlooked certain 
standard works in the field while mak- 
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ing use of some questionable sources. 
True, these standard works are not 
so comprehensive in intent as The 
Negro and the Drama but they are re- 
liable in incident and accurate in 
nomenclature. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Bond has not satisfied the de- 
mands of careful research and that he 
seems not to have reinforced his in- 
vestigation by talking over some of his 
findings with those who remember— 
for much of the period covered is so 
recent that there are still those who 
saw the products of these colorful 
days—before putting his material into 
printer’s ink. 

Extua HairH WEAVER 

Department of English 


Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


The Workshop in Education 
(Continued from the April 1941 Issue) 


N THE APRIL 1941 ISSUE OF THIS SEC- 

TION we discussed quite briefly the 
“Workshop” and our specific interest 
in workshops that serve the rural 
teacher. In this issue Mrs. Helen A. 
Whiting of the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education presents an ac- 
count of summer work for rural 
teachers at Atlanta University in 
Georgia. Mrs. Whiting has served as 


CURRICULUM-PLANNING 


Helen A. 


HE GEORGIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

Epvucation has directed its efforts 
toward a comprehensive program for 
the improvement of instruction over 
a number of years. The “point of 
view” and procedures of this venture 
have been presented by Dr. Alethea 
H. Washington in a previous issue of 
the JourNAL.1 The author drew at 
length on her observations of small 
rural schools in Georgia and quoted 
significant passages from the state 
bulletins including those prepared 
through cooperative study of Negro 
leaders of our State. These bulletins 
were designed as study guides for in- 
terpreting the Georgia curriculum 
point of view,—that is—for developing 
basic concepts on newer trends con- 
cerning child needs, techniques for lo- 
cation of community resources and 
lacks, and the arrangement of such un- 
organized environmental materials in- 
to an enriched curriculum for supply- 





Educational 
NEGRO 


*Alethea H. Washington, 
Progress in Georgia, JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion, 7:588-96, O 1938. 


Director and Coordinator of the Cur- 
riculum-Planning activities. She con- 
siders the term “workshop” inappro- 
priate for these activities, but she is 
willing to grant that “current work- 
shop practices are definitely a part of 
our procedure.” Hence, we regard this 
article as an extension of the material 
given in the April 1941 issue. 


FOR GEORGIA NEGROES 
Whiting 


ing child, adult, and community needs. 
Georgia feels that the statement of its 
“point of view” is as far as it should 
go, for to prescribe a curriculum in ad- 
vance would be undemocratic, unrea- 
sonable, and contrary in general to 
our educational policies. 

It should then be noted at the outset 
that the liberal position taken by our 
State, namely, that it is the supervi- 
sor’s and teacher’s responsibility to 
build a curriculum through democratic 
relationships—a curriculum which at- 
tempts to serve the needs of all the 
people in the specific community in 
which one teaches or supervises— 
makes continuous curriculum plan- 
ning imperative. 

The Atlanta University Summer 
School has been a great force in pro- 
moting this type of program for the 
last six years. Individuals and entire 
school groups are selected and granted 
financial aid (through the Division of 
Negro Education) for active partici- 
pation in making tentative plans for 
their respective school-community 
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programs as members of the Atlanta 
University Summer School Curricu- 
lum-Planning Group. Wide first-hand 
contacts and study of available litera- 
ture convince the writer that the term 
“workshop” would be a misnomer and 
misleading due to disproportionate 
teacher-student ratio and due to a 
common problem of curriculum plan- 
ning set up in advance; but current 
workshop practices are definitely a 
part of our procedure. A brief defini- 
tion of “Curriculum-Planning” and 
other features of the program in keep- 
ing with it, are offered early in the 
discussion. 

A common problem of our. “Curric- 
ulum-Planning” group each summer 
is that every student has a common 
purpose which is to plan a practical 
program based on child needs, adult 
needs, and the presence and lacks of 
community resources. 

In the process of our planning, 
study, and discussion we gain clearer 
concepts of the nature and needs of 
the child, of how he learns, and of 
the techniques of gaining and using 
community information to be directed 
toward improved living of all the 
people of the respective community in 
which one teaches. Child guidance and 
the organizing and relating of the 
environmental resources and lacks to 
principles of child growth necessitate 
much small group work: first, among 
the “special school groups” who at- 
tend, second, among study groups of 
the curriculum planning group as a 
whole on problems common to stu- 
dents of the entire curriculum plan- 
ning body. 

Because of the fact that each person 
and each school group shares a com- 
mon problem with the other members 
and school groups, it is possible to 
devise tentative plans designed to 
serve their purpose in a Pre-session 
Bulletin. This bulletin is received in 
May by persons selected to become 
“Curriculum-Planners” during the At- 
lanta University Summer Session. The 
Pre-session Bulletin attempts to give 
information on guidance available in 


elementary and secondary education, 
supervision, the principalship, the 
community school, arts, visual aids, 
principles and techniques of evalua- 
tion, and, in addition, names the pro- 
fessors of the affiliated colleges, and 
men and women of other professions, 
etc., who will act as counsellors. 


Curriculum-Planning Defined 


Curriculum-planning is an effort to 
build on a democratic basis a tenta- 
tive school-community program to 
help satisfy the needs of every indi- 
vidual, pre-school through adulthood, 
according to community resources and 
lacks. 

Outcomes Sought 
A. The formulation of purposes of educa- 
tion in terms of the needs of the society 
in which one lives. 
B. More thorough understanding of child 
growth and how children learn. 
C. An understanding of the world about us 
(for summer school students themselves 
and for pupils whom they will teach). 
D. A tentative program adapted to the 
needs of children, youth and adults and 
to the community needs of students’ 
respective communities. 
E. Preparation of source material for teach- 
ers—to be used in the planning of life- 
related enterprises, and further de- 
veloped in the field. 
F. Techniques in analysis and appraisal of 
teaching through 
1. Firsthand observation of teaching in 
campus elemertary school and one- 
teacher rural school 

2. Use of observation and practice guid- 
ance 

3. Course in reading materials and tech- 

niques 
4. Mimeographed accounts of teaching 
in Negro schools of Georgia 

5. Practice in conference techniques to 
be used by supervisor on the basis of 
observation of teaching 

6. Newer type (more effective means) of 

“Rating Scale” for teachers 

G. Formulation of principles of democratic 
supervision. 

H. Problems of administration and their 
solution. 
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I. Self-realization (student-personality de- 
velopment) ; leadership. 

J. Enriched experience of students through 
association and exchange of ideas; ex- 
cursions; art experiences; teas; parties; 
etc. 

K. Ability to meet future problems (per- 
sonal, social, professional) with greater 
intelligence and confidence. 

L. Scientific attitude and method. 

M. Study group, and discussion group tech- 
nique. 


Characteristics of Curriculum-Planning 
According to Objectives Stated 


A. Preliminary Considerations 
1. Facilities 

a. An associate; stenographic aid. 

b. Two large seminar rooms, one 
small seminar room, ample tables, 
chairs, blackboard space, special li- 
brarian, and special curriculum 
planning library. 

. Source materials for staff members. 

d. Reference books, journals, maga- 
zines, bulletins—state and national, 
—mimeographed reports, studies, 
excerpts of recent articles from 
books not available. 

e. Compilation of reference readings. 
A carefully prepared list of refer- 
ence reading is available to every 
student. The references are classi- 
fied according to important aspects 
of child growth, the community, 
the comunity school, the curricu- 
lum, materials and techniques of 
teaching children, supervision, 
evaluation, etc. 

f. Large student enrollment and 
small staff. Student-teacher ratio 
over 25 to 1. 

g. Requirements of all curriculum- 

planners. Students requested (1) 

to bring guidance sheets, com- 

munity studies, and _ individual 
children’s folders, (2) to study and 
use State school textbooks in locat- 
ing significant materials as a means 
of carrying forward the enterprise, 
and (3) to take a course in read- 

ing materials and methods as a 

part of their plan for guidance in 

reading. 


Q 


h. 


_. 


Special curriculum-planning library 
and librarian. (1) Recent books 
(for collateral reading of references 
on file) which anticipate and fol- 
low-up discussion and seminars, 
(2) Journal and magazine refer- 
ences, (3) mimeographed and 
printed bulletins, and (4) State- 
adopted textbooks and other chil- 
dren’s literature. 


. Selection of consultants who serve 


voluntarily in integration of Uni- 
versity Facilities. (1) Presidents, 
faculty members of affiliated col- 
leges. (2) Representatives from 
professions, and other community 
agencies participate in panels and 
as leaders of seminars. 


. Aid in evaluating instruction 


It has been observed that one may 
have a plan, but know little of the 
teaching techniques necessary to 
carry it forward, and to make it 
contribute to the fullest develop- 
ment of children. 

This year greater effort was made 
to offer guidance through study 
analysis of mimeographed records 
of acceptable teaching, combined 
with the use of our “Observation 
and Practice Books,” some care- 
fully planned observation of teach- 
ing, and follow-up discussions 
based on observations. All evi- 
dence pointed toward a clear con- 
ception of desirable materials and 
procedures to meet human needs. 
Each year the students are asked 
to observe seminar techniques, to 
adapt them in their study groups, 
and to include them in their 
future plans for bettering human 
relationships in their several com- 
munities. 


. Tentative plans relative to per- 


sonal and local needs expected 
from each student 

Many of the tentative plans in 
previous years have been excep- 
tionally well done. A greater effort 
is being made to hold student 
work to high standards of quality, 
but reduce the length of these 
studies. 
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A practice which has been helpful 
is to have students summarize 
their entire plan in a brief para- 
graph at the end of their study to 
be read or mailed to superintend- 
ent of schools or to supervisor. It 
is pointed out to the students that 
this paragraph will make for clar- 
ity and brevity, and take as little 
time as possible to present plans. 

. A mimeograph machine 

m. Schedule for General Seminar (2 
to 3 P.M.) for curriculum-planning 
group—elementary and high school 
—for all students and teachers of 
curriculum courses, courses in ma- 
terials and methods of teaching in 
rural schools, one-teacher demon- 
stration school, etc? 

n. Demonstration schools. Observa- 
tion schedule for both campus and 
one-teacher rural school. 

o. Guidance to teacher of one-teacher 
school for in-service growth. Stu- 
dents organize themselves to afford 
car convenience to rural school 
during the period set for their ob- 
servation. 


B. Organization of the Elementary Group 

(1941) 

1. From seven to ten days were spent 
with the general chairman and groups 
on higher levels in an effort to study 
and formulate principles and prac- 
tices of democratic discussion tech- 
niques, to study group organization 
and conduct, and to arrive at basic 
concepts concerning child needs, the 
curriculum, and related topics. 

2. After these preliminary discussions 
the elementary group became a sepa- 
rate unit and for the remainder of 
the session pursued such special ac- 
tivities as: additional consideration 
of principles, initiation of research, 
observation in rural schools, evalua- 
tion of observations, analyses of in- 
structional techniques, dramatization 
of conference techniques and evalua- 
tive procedures, individual and group 
conferences with coordinators, indi- 


— 


* See schedule of General Seminar at close 
of this account. 


vidual and group consultations with 
specialists, preparation of individual 
plans, evaluation (by group) of indi- 
vidual plans. 


. Steering Group—A special group, 


composed of chairmen, a few members 
of the study groups and the associate 
directors functioned as the Steering 
Committee. Each student-study-group 
was requested by the associate direc- 
tors to take an active part in the 
discussion, and to observe and prac- 
tice the techniques of discussion 
groups as observed during the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Members 
of the steering committee not only 
suggested needs revealed in their 
study groups, but were advised to 
offer guidance as far as possible and 
take initiative when and wherever it 
was possible to assist in making 
smooth running procedures. 

The students were led to record and 
organize pertinent questions in spe- 
cial fields as they arose in their study 
groups so as to be ready for the doc- 
tor, dentist, etc., called in for spe- 
cialized information. This expedited 
matters and conserved energy for all 
concerned. 


4, Special Committees—Special state 


committees of the curriculum-plan- 
ning-groups dealt with certain types 
of studies the need of which was com- 
mon to all students. For example, 
during summer school of 1940 the re- 
vision of the “Family Study Outline,” 
the “Community Study Outline,” and 
the “Outline for Developing Cur- 
riculum Plans According to Local 
Needs” was made. The revised forms 
were used by the students in making 
their programs for the ensuing year. 
Other special committee studies were 
made on inexpensive equipment for 
teaching reading, cumulative pupil 
records, creative writing of simple 
reading material on “Baby Chicks,” 
“Foods,” and the like, which was 
related to the enterprise to be de- 
veloped through the school and com- 
munity program. 


. Individual and Group Conferences.— 


Close guidance in the nature of a 





series of individual and group confer- 
ences has been essential and effective 
in the planning of the students’ 
tentative community and school pro- 
grams, 

Individual records of each student’s 
progress were kept on file in their in- 
dividual folders. Each student was re- 
quested to make a weekly report on 
a 3 x 5 card according to the fol- 
lowing: 


Front of Card 
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What have you done? 
z. 

2. 

3. 

What persons talked to? 
Z. 

2. 

3. 
What other things? 
i. 

2. 

3. 











Back of Card 








What help do you need? 








Bulletins, notices, etc., in mimeo- 
graphed form were distributed when 


necessary. 


A bulletin board served for special 
notices, schedules for observation in 
the campus graded elementary school 
and in the rural elementary school. 


6. Activities 








a. Daily conferences between direc- 
tors and frequently with steering 
group, etc., for evaluation and ad- 
justment. 

b. Educational 

1. General discussion groups 

2. Weekly reports on 3 x 5 cards 

3. Study groups 

4. Frequent individual confer- 
ences 

. School-group conferences 

6. Special-group research and 
study groups (Special groups 
generally divided into sub- 
groups) 

7. Participation in general semi- 
nars 

8. Writing tentative program 
with specialized guidance 

9. Observation of teaching in 
campus and rural schools 

10. Continuous self-evaluation and 
evaluation of techniques ob- 
served 

11. Excursions to clay pottery and 
clay modelling 

12. Rhythms 

13. Puppetry 

14. Integration of college facili- 
ties in specialized fields, in- 
cluding student groups 

15. Original play depicting “Life- 
related Teaching” for evalua- 
tion presented by Mr. B. F. 
Bullock’s students 

16. “Center Hill” Community 
studied by special group for 
community study techniques 

17. Student-led and _ student- 
planned seminars for summar- 
izing principles 

18, Culminating activity—play 
written and presented by stu- 
dents of elementary and high 
school curriculum-planning de- 
picting the “Georgia Point of 
View” or philosophy of newer 
trends in education 

c. Social 
1. Teas after seminars 
2. Wiener roast 
3. Luncheon meeting 
4. Dance 


or 
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Characteristics Unlike “Workshops” 
in General 


. Selection of students by State Directors 


of Negro Education on basis of needs 
peculiar to Negroes of Georgia as in- 
dividual teachers, as members of group 
representing staff or one school, and as 
supervisors (supervisors of schools and 
principals). 

1. Need for understanding the newer 
basic concepts of education; both the 
Georgia point of view and the point 
of view of newer curriculum programs. 

2. Need for experience in seminar and 
discussion techniques 

3. Need for experiences in studying de- 
sirable human relationships 

4. Need for knowledge and practice of 
principles of child growth 

5. Need for ability to express ideas re- 
flecting clarity, accuracy, and con- 
tinuity of thought 

6. Need for ability to analyze critically 
contributions of others 

7. Need for guidance in improved teach- 
ing techniques. Special course in read- 
ing materials and methods 

8. Need for ability to appraise instruc- 
tion (observation, analysis, and ap- 
praisal of procedures). 


. Disproportionate staff-student ratio,— 


same persons are directors, coordinators, 
consultants, and counsellors. 


. Common problem of all curriculum- 


planners set up in advance. 


Evaluation in terms of Director, Associates, 


© 


. Concerted 


and Coordinators 


(All procedures are definitely planned 
for the cultivation of finer and more 
wholesome relationships with each 
other.) 


. Conferences for evaluating Curriculum- 


Planning of previous years as a basis for 
planning 1941 Curriculum-Planning were 
held. 

coordination of personnel 
and facilities of Atlanta University 


. Presidents, officers, and members of col- 


lege faculties, secretaries of Y.M.C.A., 
and Y.W.C.A., doctors, ministers, super- 
visors of city schools sit and discuss dis- 


& 


F. 


passionately problems of a disadvan- 
taged people and some steps toward their 
solution. 


. Instructors in the College of Education 


request their students to attend when 
instructors are scheduled to lead seminar 
or participate in seminar as members of 
panel. 


. Daily conferences of director and as- 


sociate and weekly conferences of staff 
for purpose of evaluating and revising 
plans and procedures. 

Periodic meetings of Steering Group 
with director and associate for evalua- 
tion and assumption of certain responsi- 
bilities by the study groups and by in- 
dividuals through their leadership. 


. Students submit upon request unsigned 


evaluations of principles and procedures 
as students observe development of Cur- 
riculum-Planning. 


. Voluntary attendance of seminars by 


students in College of Education makes 
for capacity attendance. 


. Staff observes improved relationships 


among students and other participants 
during discussion at seminars and in 
group conferences and committee meet- 


ings. 


. Enthusiasm and effort seem unsurpassed 


each year. 


. Follow-up in field shows cases of im- 


proved techniques, relationships, and im- 
proved living each year. 


. Request at close for evaluation of Cur- 


riculum-Planning as a whole. 


. Request made by Director of other 


members of staff for evaluation of Cur- 
riculum-Planning and suggestions for 
following years. 


. Evaluation of final revision of students’ 


tentative school-community plans are 
made by Director and Associate during 
the sixth week of Curriculum-Planning. 
The students retain a copy to be further 
developed in the field. 


Evaluation in Terms of Students 


(The entire procedure exemplifies democ- 


A. 


racy in action in a “we, our, and us” 
concern.) 

Each student gains a clearer under- 

standing of the point of view and be- 
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comes engrossed with it. 

B. The student develops his creative abil- 
ity, as the Georgia Program offers only 
the the study 
guides. Supervisors, principals, and 
teachers are expected to develop their 
curriculums according to the needs 
peculiar to their local communities. 

_ The student is actively engaged in tenta- 
tive program-making on the 
needs in the and community 


which he serves. 


point of view in state 


~~ 


basis of 
school 


D. The student participates actively in 
study and anning a program indi- 
vidualls : cooperation with groups 
for his needs and tl associated with 
hun m ¢ (u.umM pianhuing 

E. The student enriches his backgi« und and 
CuLIOCOK ol the curricul ming 
¢ ip, | s lalion with oi) teat 
(munv irem out oj the state) 

F. ‘the siudent gains easy contact and 
growth through availabie special services 
oi various taculty members 

G. The outcomes of the curriculum plan- 
ing expericnces prep thie eut to 

‘ iu e@ proviellS-—persoual SC ! 
i proiessional,—wirih more incelligence 


and confideace. 
H. The 


concise expression of his ideas consist- 


svuudent is led to practice clear, 
ent with the Georgia point of view and 
with modern trends in education. 


rm ? 


Evaluation in Terms of Child, Adult, and 


Community Development 


Case I 
(Teacher Account of Renovating a Shanty. 
This teacher was a member of the 1940 
Atlanta University Summer School Work- 
shop.) 

The woman has eight (8) children. They 
lived in three rooms. During the cold winte1 
they tore down one room to keep warm. 

“T became so concerned that I decided 
to take steps toward constructive ends. I 


first approached the W.P.A. visitor who 
knows the case. The W.P.A. visitor got 
BOONE aca vis tneak > , a white lady of means, 
interested. ......0+s- The shanty was re- 


modelled and painted. A sanitary toilet and 
well were constructed and painted to match 
the color scheme of the house.” 
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Cass II 


(The Becomes the Teacher) 
One of the leading Negro farmers conducted 
the Teachers’ Study-Group at the 
Center in November, 1938. The subject 
for discussion at this meeting was “The 
Farmer’s View of Life-related Teaching and 
How this Type of Teaching may be a Carry- 
Over Into the Child’s Out-of-School Ex- 
periences.” During the discussion the leader 
gave the group the benefit of his experiences 
and told bow this may serve as motivation 
for life-related teaching in the various 
schools. 

He related how he purchased and fed a 
pig with his home grown corn when prices 
low, and the 


Farmer 


on corn were too moue) 
cleared by so doing. He said: “My children 
were required to watch the varicus processes 
carried on and when I showed them the net 
profit received from one pig, my boy asked 
if he might buy himscli iwo pogs and tuke 
a feeder steer in the 4-H Club prograin. 
For this I consented and last term he re- 
ceived enough money irom his 


steer and 


for his schooling in Cyivania 





Case III 
(Building Desiiable Attitudes Toward 
Health Supervision) 

This case shows a giowing appre iation of 
the rural Negrocs of ...... County toward 
health At the clinic held in 
district, more than 385 persons attended 
each Thursday afternoon. There were chil- 
dren and adults who walked three and four 
miles in order that they may receive treat- 
ments given. This is just the opposite to the 
vay the people responded prior to the de- 
velopment of an educational health pro- 
gram in our schools and county. Hereto- 
fore, when the teacher spoke of a visit 
of the nurse, many of the pupils would stay 
home from school or would not remain for 
help from the nurse. It was almost impos- 
sible to get the adults to attend the clinic 
even when the doctor requested them to do 
so. Now many of the aged as well as the 
young people are crowding to clinics and 
asking for “punctures” as they call them. 


Problems Confronting Curriculum- 
Planning Under State Supervision 
One outstanding difficulty in our 


service. our 
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program is found in the need for fur- 
ther understanding of the term “Life- 
related Enterprise,” the philosophy be- 
hind it, and more coordinated eiforts 
toward mutually understood goais, by 
educators within the state including 
instructors in colleges and universities. 
While a determined effort is being 
continually made to help improve the 
educational programs in fifty-odd 
counties under state and Jeanes super- 
vision for Negroes in Georgia, there 
still exist the ever-present problems in 
pre-service teacher education such as 
(1) lack of a thorough interpretation 
of the underlying philosophy of the 
state program, (2) lack of preparation 
for problems of southern rural lie 
and improved teaching in rural schools 
and communities, (3) need for further 


special preparation of supervisors for 
this type of program, (4) need of 
thoroug:.ness in teaching and checking 
resulis, in terms of child development 
and unproved living of all the people, 
(5) lack of cooperation in some cases 
of rural teachers with county super- 
visors and teachers, (€) excessive 
teacher turn-over, (/) undesirable liv- 
ing quarters for supervisors and teach- 
ers, (8) inadequate salary, (9) inade- 
quate recreational facilities, (10) lack 
ol inteiest and support of some super- 
visors’ programs in some cases by the 
county superintendents, (11) excessive 
admin.sirative work for some county 
supcrvisors makes it impossible for 
‘hem to attend to details of teacher- 
guidance in the Georgia curriculum 
program. 


SCHEDULE FOR GENERAL SEMINAR OF CURRICULUM-PLANNING, 1941 
(Time: 2:00-3:00 o’clock—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday) 


Subject 


1. The Georgia Curriculum Pro- 


2. Principles of Child Growth: 
Newer Trends. 
The Child irem One to Six Years 

Principles of Child Growth 

Period of Adolescence 














. Community Singing 


ow 


4, Principles of Learning 











or} 


. Youth Needs with Special Refer- 





Speaker 
Mr. L. M. Lester, Associate Tuesday, 
gram Director, Negro Education, June 10 
Department of Education 
Miss Lucille Baker, Wednesday, 
Associate Director June 11 
Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, 
Director and Coordinator 
General Chairman Wednesday, 
Mr. James Colston June 11 
Coordinator of High School 
Curriculum Planning 
Mr. E. W. Hathcock, Thursday, 
Morris Brown College June 12 
Dr. Oran W. Eagleson, Monday, 
Atlanta University June 16 
President Rufus Clement Tuesday, 
Atlanta University June 17 


ence to Southern Negro Youth 
and Steps to Administer to these 


Needs 


Mrs. Benjamin Mays 
Mrs. Henry Butler, 


President of National P.T.A. 


Mr. Walter Chivers, 
Morehouse College 
Rev. John C. Wight, 
Y.M.C.A. 
Miss Irene Harris, 
Y.W.C.A. Secretary 


Secretary and Minister 
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School 


Mrs. Helen A, Whiting 


Mr. James Colston 
Miss Lucille Baker 


Subject Speaker 
6. Community Organization in Dr. Forrester Washington Wednesday, 
Terms of Negro Youth, Adult, Director, Atlanta University June 18 
and Community Needs School of Social Work, leader. 
Community Defined Mr. A. A. McPhetters, 
Clark College 
A Community Experiment President Benjamin Hubert, 
Georgia State College, 
Savannah, Georgia 
A Community Church Dr. C. D. Hubert, 
Morehouse College 
Health Dr. Marque Jackson, Practicing 
Physician 
Dr. George B. Warren, Dentist 
Business Enterprises Mr. J. B. Blayton, 
Atlanta University 
7. Administrative Problems of the Mr. R. L. Cousins, Director, Tuesday, 
High School Principal Division of Negro Education, June 24 
State Department of Education 
8. Language Arts (Emphasis on Mrs. Georgia Cowan Poole, Wednesday, 
Reading) Spelman College June 25 
Language Arts (Emphasis on Miss Lucille Baker, Wednesday, 
Reading) Associate Director June 25 
College Students’ Defiencies in Dr. Nathaniel Tillman, 
English and Implications for Atlanta University 
Elementary and High School 
Teachers 
9. The High School Library and Its Mrs. Hallie Beachem Brooks, Thursday, 
Use in Newer Educational Pro- Atlanta University June 26 
grams 
10. Historical Background of Pup- Miss Ethlynne Holmes, Friday, 
petry, and the Making and Using Atlanta University June 27 
of Puppets in Teaching Litera- 
ture 
11. Increasing Emphasis on Super- Mr. C. L. Harper, Prinicpal, Monday, 
vision of Instruction by the Washington High School, June 30 
Principal: A Newer Philosophy Atlanta, Georgia 
and Cooperative Procedures to 
Meet his Need 
Miss H. V. Feger, 
Atlanta University 
Mr. James Colston, Principal, 
Ballard School, 
Macon, Georgia 
12. The Gradual Initiation of Life- Miss H. V, Feger Tuesday, 
related Teaching in the High Mr. James Colston July 1 
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Subject Speaker 
13. Effective Coordination of Avail- Mr. C. L. Harper 
able Agencies such as N.Y.A., 
etc., with Community School 
Programs 
14. Original Play Written and Pro- Wednesday, 
duced by Students of Mr. B. F. July 2 
Bullock, Instructor Spelman Col- 
lege 
15. Summary of Principles Includ- Seminar Members and Staff Tuesday, 
ing Evaluation July 8 
16. Fine and Industrial Arts in Mrs. Mary Tobias, Dean Wednesday, 
Southern Rural Communities Atlanta University July 9 
and Evaluation of Children’s Mr. Hale Woodruff, 
Work Atlants University 
17. Summary of Principles Includ- Seminar Members and Staff, Monday, 
ing Evaluation Mr. A. C. Lewis, formerly State July 14 
Agent of Negro Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
18. Summary of Principles Includ- Seminar Members and Staff Tuesday, 
ing Evaluation Mr. A. C. Lewis, Consultant July 15 
19. Presentation by Seminar Mem- Seminar Members Wednesday, 
bers on “Principles.” Mr. A. C. Lewis, Consultant July 16 
Community Singing Mr. Kemper Harreld, 
Morehouse College 
List of Mimeographed Maternal Provided During 1941 Summer School 
1. Pre-Session Information Bulletin 
2. Guidance Sheet 
3. Cards for Student’s Weekly Reports and Requests for Individual Aid 
4. Some Curriculum Planning Activities (Bulletin) 
5. Guidance for Study of Point of View in State Curriculum Bulletins, etc. 
6. Conference Techniques. (Reminders for Conference Period.) 
7. Conference Digest of the Georgia Curriculum “Point of View.” 
8. Digest of State Summer School Coordination Conference 
9. Schedule of Speakers and Panel Discussion Leaders for General Seminar of Curriculum- 
Planning 1941 
10. Trends and Developments in Curriculum Planning (Elementary Group) Atlanta Uni- 
versity Summer School 1941. (For visitors’ information, also a record of events to date.) 
11 


library.) 


. Bibliography of References. (Several typewritten copies located in curriculum planning 


12. Schedules for Observation in Campus and Rural Schools Two Consecutive Days. 


(Typewritten) 
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Section B: Education and the Law 


LEON A. RANSOM 
National Legislation 


HAT PERENNIAL FAVORITE OF THE 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Epuca- 
TION AND Lapor, the old Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill, is once again 
pending before the committee, and now 
known as S. 1313 or “The Educational 
Finance Act of 1941.” The bill is at 
this time under the aegis of Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah. 

Its purpose as stated in the title is 


A bill to strengthen the National Defense 
and promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in meeting financial 
emergencies in education and in reducing 
inequalities of educational opportunities. 


As facts the bill finds (1) that public 
elementary secondary schools availa- 
ble throughout the nation for all chil- 
dren are essential to the maintenance 
of American standards of life and 
education and the program of the 
National Defense; (2) that the shift- 
ing of population due to the exigencies 
of National Defense impose a burden 
upon the state and local school juris- 
dictions, for which they are unable to 
provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities in areas adajent to defense 
activities and industries; (3) that mil- 
lions of children in rural areas, on 
Federal reservations and, in cases of 
migratory workers, are in localities 
where the school facilities are wholly 
inadequate; (4) that in many states 
the tax-paying ability of the residents, 
in relation to the number of children 
of school age, is inadequate to reduce 
substantially these inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

For these reasons it is declared to be 
the policy of Congress, without substi- 
tution of Federal control over educa- 
tional policies of the local school 
authorities, to provide for the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities 
for all children in need of action to 


that end, Therefore $300,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter. This 
sum is to be divided between the states 
which accept the provisions of the act 
and comply therewith. A Board of 
Apportionment is to be created under 
the Federal Security Agency consist- 
ing of five members to be appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
Not more than two shall be full-time 
Federal officials. Their duties shall] in- 
clude a determination of the need of 
funds for schoo] buildings, equipment, 
and current expenses in areas affected 
by the shifting of population due to 
the exigencies of National Defense; to 
determine the nature and extent of 
the educational inequalities within 
the states because of the number of 
children in the rural areas, or on Fed- 
eral reservations and of migratory 
workers. One of the factors that must 
be considered by the Board in de- 
termining such inequalities is the need 
for equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity for minority races 


taking into consideration the financial im- 
plication of Federal court decisions inter- 
preting the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as it re- 
lates to equal rights to educational oppor- 
tunities; 


Others are to estimate the financial 
ability of the states to support reason- 
able standards of free public school 
facilities according to a uniform pro- 
cedure applied to all states on a basis 
of the amount of revenue which could 
be raised from a uniform tax plan and 
to determine the financial need of the 
respective states for Federal aid. On 
these findings the Board shall allot to 
the respective states for the beginning 
of the fiscal year such amount as may 
be considered necessary to equalize 
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educational opportunities; provided 
not more than twenty-five per centum 
of such grant shal] be allotted for pub- 
lic school facilities, such as building, 
equipment, and land in areas in need 
solely because of National Defense, 
and not more than twenty-five per 
centum shall be allotted for land, con- 
struction, improvement, and equip- 
ment of school buildings for purposes 
other than those noted in the preceding 
clause. 

To qualify for receiving funds a 
state must, through legislation, accept 
the provisions of the act and provide 
for the administration of funds so re- 
ceived; provide a state trustee to ad- 
minister the funds; provide for regular 
reports to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation with respect to the expenditure 
of funds; 


(f) and in states where separate public 
schools are maintained for separate races 
provide for a just and equitable appropria- 
tion of such funds for the benefit of public 
schools maintained for minority races, with- 
out reduction of the proportion of state and 
local moneys expended for current expenses, 
but not counting moneys expended for the 
construction of equipment of school build- 
ings or the purchase of land during the fiscal 
year ended in 1940 for public schools for 
minority races; 


and provide by legislation or state 
educational commission administra- 
tive order a state plan of appropriat- 
ing funds so as to effectively carry out 
the purpose of the act, “so as to reduce 
substantially inequalities of - public 
elementary and secondary schools es- 
pecially among school jurisdictions 
serving—children of minority races 
for whom separate schools are main- 
tained by law, taking into account the 
educational load, the total tax load, 
and the financial ability of the respec- 
tive local jurisdictions to support pub- 
lic education, and the State funds 
available to such jurisdictions.” 

Under the “Definitions” for the act 
appear the following: 


(c) The term “minority race,” or “minority 


racial group,” shall mean any race or racial 
group that constitutes the minority of the 
population of the continental United States. 

(d) A just and equitable allotment or dis- 
tribution of the funds provided under this 
Act for the benefit of a minority racial 
group in a state which maintains by law 
separate ed*::xtional facilities for such mi- 
nority racial group, means any plan of ap- 
portionment or distribution which results in 
the expenditure for the benefit of such mi- 
nority racial group of a proportion of said 
funds not less than the proportion that each 
such minority racial group in such state 
bears to the total population of that state. 


Section 12 of the Act requires an 
annual report by the Commissioner of 
Education of the status of education 
in the United States, which shall in- 
clude an analysis and summary of the 
legislative and administrative provi- 
sions adopted by each state for the 
expenditure of funds received through 
the Act. Statistical information show- 
ing the degree of accomplishment by 
each state of improvement and equal- 
ization of educational opportunity in 
previous years, 


and, in states maintaining separate schools 
for separate races, the degree of equaliza- 
tion obtained and other information per- 
tinent to the status and progress of edu- 
cation. In all such reports relating to the 
status of education in States where separate 
educational facilities are maintained by law 
for any minority group data relating to 
such educational facilities shall be separate- 
ly reported. 


Hearings on the bill were held be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of the 
United States Senate of the Seventy- 
Seventh Congress on April 28, 29, and 
30, 1941. Dozens of educators and 
citizens interested in Negro education 
as well as education in general ap- 
peared before the committee. Dr. Will 
W. Alexander, Assistant to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, emphasized the need 
of educational facilities for school 
buildings and equipment and addi- 
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tional salaries for Negro teachers in 
the South. For example, he pointed out 
that in Alabama the average salary 
paid to a white teacher is $827 a year 
as against $393 to a Negro teacher. 
In Arkanas it is $620 as against $367. 
In Florida the ratio is $1,146 to $540. 
In Georgia it is $876 against $352. 
Mississippi shows $630 as against 
$215. South Carolina reports $943 to 
$373. Louisiana is $1,165 for white 
teachers as against $499 for Negroes. 
To use Dr. Alexander’s words “that is 
the bad situation, it is not demo- 
eratic.” Dr. Alexander further pointed 
out the expenditure on the Negro child 
for education in Alabama is $14.05 a 
year while that for a white child is 
$44.41 a year. In Arkanasas a Negro 
child has expended upon him $13.55 
per year while the white child receives 
$37.24 per year. Florida expends 
$27.68 per annum for the Negro and 
$71.20 for the white child. Mississippi 
shows the ridiculous figure of $6.67 
for the Negro child and $47.28 for a 
white child. South Carolina does not 
improve this much when it expends 
$12.99 for a Negro and $54.53 for a 
white child. 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of 
Rural Service, National Education 
Association, in his introductory re- 
marks before the subcommittee 
pointed out the problems that have 
arisen by reason of the recent Federal 
court decisions affecting equal educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes. He 
emphasized the opinions of the courts 
to the effect that an essential require- 
ment of the separation of the school 
systems is an equality of opportunity, 
and that the courts are now beginning 
to inquire into the measure of equality 
of educational opportunity. He pointed 
out that the Gaines v. Missouri deci- 
sion, for example, was not confined to 
law schools but had sinister implica- 
tions for those communities in the 
South which do not provide high school 
facilities for Negro students. He also 
discussed the cases dealing with equal- 
ization of salaries for Negro teachers. 
The burden of his testimony was to 
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the effect that immediate attention 
must be given to this problem by the 
Federal Government inasmuch as sev- 
enteen states now maintain separate 
school systems and are unable to fi- 
nance equal separate institutions. To 
meet this test of equalization, except 
by a reduction of the standards main- 
tained in the white schools the solu- 
tion, according to Dr. Dawson, is the 
passage of the present bill which will 
provide states with Federal funds 
which will in turn be used so far as 
necessary to equalize salaries, physical 
plants, and equipment. It is implicit 
in Dr. Dawson’s testimony that a 
proportioning of the Federal aid pro- 
posed by the bill on the basis of racial 
population will only alleviate the con- 
ditions affecting Negro education, but 
not remove the basic problem. This is 
due, as was pointed out by Dr. Charles 
H. Houston, a member of the National 
Legal Committee of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, in his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee, to the fact that 
Negro education has been so long neg- 
lected in the states which maintain 
separate school systems that Federal 
aid, if granted at all, should be allo- 
cated on the basis of need rather than 
racial population. If all the funds con- 
templated by the bill for the next 
several years were devoted solely to 
the equalization of Negro educational 
opportunities, with no appropriations 
to white schools, there would still be 
some disparity existing. In the im- 
mediate future the National Congress 
must concern itself with the problem 
of giving Federal aid to the backward 
states in order to bring the standards 
of the Negro schools up to a parity 
with those now enjoyed (?) in the 
white schools of these states. 

Dr. Howard H. Long, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Research, 
Chief Examiner, Divisions 10-13, Pub- 
lic Schoels, Washington, D.C., repre- 
senting the Association of Presidents 
of Land Grant Colleges for Negroes, 
supported Dr. Houston and Dr. Daw- 
son’s testimony. Tables submitted by 
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Dr. Long show that out of all Fed- 
eral funds appropriated by Federal 
sources for land grant colleges, total- 
ing $14,092,892 in a given year, only 
$510,350 or 3.6 per cent is appropri- 
ated for Negro educational purposes. 
Obviously, “It is, therefore, of mani- 
fold importance that the Federal Gov- 
ernment leave no stone unturned to 
see that they are guaranteed equal 
opportunity to prepare for competition 
with other states in essentially com- 
petitive societies.” 

Mr. Doxey A. Wilkerson, Associate 
Professor of Education at Howard 
University, also appeared before the 
committee and supported the bill on 
the basis that it provides an important 
step toward equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities and specifically 
because it contains a provision of a 
safeguard for the minority racial 
groups. He indicated that in the states 
which maintained separate and segre- 
gated systems of education approxi- 
mately $314,192,511 is spent for white 
schools and only $38,316,250 for Negro 
schools. On the basis of the 6,300,320 
white pupils and 1,885,690 Negro pu- 
pils in average daily attendance, the 
per-capital expenditures averaged 
$49.70 per white pupil and $20.32 per 
Negro pupil, a ratio of more than two 
to one. To equalize the opportunities 
these states are faced with one of two 
alternatives: (1) To increase the cur- 
rent expenditure for Negro schools by 
$55,723,110 (which all admit is im- 
possible) or (2) To reduce the pres- 
ent inadequate expenditures for white 
schools in order to apply more money 
to the Negro schools. The latter, of 
course, is not only impracticable but 
socially undesirable. 


With but one or two exceptions all 
those who appeared before the com- 
mittee, whether white or colored, were 
in favor of the passage of such a bill 
insuring Federal aid in areas where 
most needed. Southern white educators 
almost unanimously admitted the in- 
adequacies of the present system so 
far as the Negro schools were con- 
cerned and stated their desire to cor- 
rect it, but confessed their inability 
to do so in view of the lack of funds. 
Apparently the only immediate solu- 
tion is the institution of some system 
of Federal aid. But from an educa- 
tional standpoint, as well as that of 
the law, it appears that this solution 
is fraught with danger in that it serves 
as a possible entering wedge for Fed- 
eral control of educational functions 
(although the bill specifically provides 
against interference with local auton- 
omy) and, an apparent shifting of 
what is essentially a local soverign’s 
responsibility to the general sovereign. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the risk 
must be run in order to accomplish 
the immediate objective of equaliza- 
tion of opportunity for underprivi- 
leged groups. 

The bill has been already discussed 
in the committee, in educational groups 
for the National Educational Associ- 
ation, by committees of various or- 
ganizations interested primarily in the 
Negro, and has received no sincere 
criticism that seems worthy of attack. 
Since the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee no action has been taken, but 
it is seriously hoped that the bill will 
be reported favorably and it will not 
suffer the fate of its predecessors— 
to die in committee. 


Defense Needs for Schools 


PuBuic Law 137 WAS APPROVED ON 

JUNE 28, 1941. This is an act to 
amend “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with 
National Defense and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940. 
Under this amendment the President 


may, where in any area or locality an 
acute shortage of public works neces- 
sary to the public health, safety, or 
welfare of persons engaged in Na- 
tional Defense activities exists which 
would impede national defense activi- 
ties when it appears that such public 
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works cannot otherwise be provided 
without the imposition of an excessive 
tax burden on the authority in which 
such shortage exists, acquire such pub- 
lic works by purchase, donation, ex- 
change, or lease, or make loans or 
grants, or both, or contributions, to 
public or private agencies for the 
maintenance and operation of such 
public works. 

As used in this bill “public works” 
includes schools, hospitals, and other 
places where they care for the sick, 
etc. It is specifically provided in Sec- 
tion 203 (a) “(4) public works shall 
be provided on the basis of need and 
in determining need no discrimination 
shall be made on account of race, 
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creed, or color.”” Some $150,000,000 is 
appropriated to remain available for 
the purposes of this act. 

Attention is particularly directed to 
the fact that under the prevision of 
this act the allocation between racial 
minority groups is not made on the 
basis of population but upon the basis 
of need, a principle for which edu- 
cators have been contending over a 
long period of years. The division of 
funds on the basis of the racial popu- 
lation will not remove the inequalities 
already existing. A division, however, 
on the basis of need as suggested in 
this act will provide for the adjust- 
ment of the inequality heretofore ex- 
isting. 


Appropriations Act 


ppemese Law 146, APPROVED JULY 1, 
1941, making appropriations to the 
Department of Labor, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, provides among other 
things an allotment to the Office of 
Education the sum of $50,000 for the 
continuation of the study of higher 
education for Negroes and areas of 
educational concentration or special- 
ization upon which the various col- 
leges should embark. 

In the appropriation to the states 
for the furtherance of educational 


training of defense workers in ac- 
cordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education there is a provision that no 
trainee under the appropriations pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1, 3, and 4 
shall be discriminated against because 
of sex, race, or color, and where sepa- 
rate schools are required by law for 
separate population groups to the ex- 
tent needed for trainees of each such 
group equitable provision shall be 
made for facilities and training of like 
equality. 


Litigation 


ae University or Missouri Case: 
On July 8 the mandamus case of 
Lucille Bluford against the Registrar 
of the University of Missouri to com- 
pel her admission to the School of 
Journalism in the University was 
heard on appeal. The State Supreme 
Court sustained the trial court in its 
refusal to grant the mandamus on the 
ground that there had been no prior 
demand upon Lincoln University by 
Miss Bluford for the introduction of 
such course. The court held that such 
prior demand was a prerequisite to the 
institution of a suit against the Uni- 


versity. However, in making this de- 
cision the court made several signifi- 
cant statements which indicate the 
policy to be followed in such suits in 
the future. Among other things the 
court held that while a demand upon 
the Curators of Lincoln University 
was necessary and that a reasonable 
time must elapse between that demand 
and the failure to provide the type of 
training requested or the advice that 
such training could not be furnished, 
there was no necessity to sue the 
Curators of Lincoln University in 
order to compel them to furnish such 
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training. Moreover, the court held that 
it was not necessary for Miss Bluford 
to sue the entire Board of Curators 
of Missouri University. The suit need 
be directed only against the Registrar, 
inasmuch as there was no longer a 
matter of policy involved. Under the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Gaines case, the policy of the state 
in regard to its white students auto- 
matically becomes the policy in regard 
to its colored applicants, and the mat- 
ter is only one of administration. The 
Registrar, after he has been advised 
that an application has been made to 
the Negro university and a reasonable 
time has elapsed without the installa- 
tion of the course or that the applicant 
has been informed that the course 
cannot or will not be given in such 
institution, must admit the colored 
applicant to the white university. 

Moreover, the court made it clear 
that the fact that there is an unex- 
pended balance of the original appro- 
priation to Lincoln University does 
not make it mandatory upon such 
institution to open a new school or 
department. If it were mandatory, this 
might require the Curators of Lincoln 
University to close or curtail opera- 
tions in other departments. There is 
an obvious discretion in the Curators 
to use the money in the maintenance 
of such departments as they deem 
most necessary. If, in the exercise of 
this discretion, they choose not to add 
another school or department and the 
University of Missouri offers such 
course, Negro applicants will have to 
be accepted at the latter. 

Miss Bluford made her original de- 
mand on the Registrar at the Uni- 
versity of Missiouri in 1939. Since that 
time two classes have graduated and 
as yet Lincoln University has no 
course in Journalism. Charging that 
she is being deprived of years of her 
life of productive usefulness in her 
chosen field, a motion for re-hearing 
has been filed and is now pending. 
Progress of the litigation will be re- 
ported in a subsequent issue. 


EACHERS’ SALARY Cases: Further 

suits for equalization of teachers’ 
salaries have been filed and are pend- 
ing in many jurisdictions. In New Or- 
leans Parish, Louisiana, a suit brought 
by a Negro teacher on behalf of all 
other Negro teachers has been met by 
a motion on the part of the Board of 
Education to extend the time for an- 
swer. The ground for the motion is 
the inability of the Attorney General 
of the state and Solicitor of the Parish 
to determine who shall defend. As a 
consequence they have joined in the 
motion to extend in order to determine 
this problem. 

In Escambia County, Florida, the 
suit by Vernon McDaniel, principal 
of the colored high school, on behalf 
of himself and other colored teachers 
was countered by a motion in the Fed- 
eral District Court to dismiss on the 
ground that McDaniel did not repre- 
sent the class he purported to rep- 
resent. This motion was argued and 
overruled. At the date of this writing 
the school board has not answered, 
although it has instituted negotia- 
tions with Negro teachers looking to- 
ward an amicable settlement of the 
dispute. 

In Tennessee suits have been filed 
in both the city of Chattanooga and 
the city of Nashville. Answers are due 
from the Boards of Education in the 
respective District Courts of the 
United States within a few days. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, the suit of 
Miss Valla Dudley Abbington appears 
to be on the road to settlement. The 
school board answered the petition 
with a motion to dismiss based on the 
ground that Section 6 of the regula- 
tions of the school board regarding 
salary had been rescinded. Section 6 
originally provided that the teachers 
in certain named schools should re- 
ce?\« a lower salary than those in 
othe: schools. These named schools in- 
cluded all of the Negro schools and 
approximately two white schools. Im- 
mediately after the enactment of Sec- 
tion 6, the two white schools were 
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abolished, thus leaving only the col- 
ored schools to be affected by the low 
salary scale. Upon the institution of 
Miss Abbington’s suit the school board 
rescinded Section 6 and then moved to 
dismiss on the ground that the case 
was moot inasmuch as there was no 
basis for, and, in fact, no actual dis- 
crimination in salary payments. The 
court took the matter under considera- 
tion and asked for briefs from both 
sides. Briefs have been submitted and 
a victory is confidently expected 
within the next few weeks. 


cHOOL Bus TRANSPORTATION: The 
case of Miss Ollie May Branch, a 
student in Greensville County, Vir- 
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ginia, and her parents to compel the 
installation of bus transportation for 
Negro pupils to their respective 
schools has been settled by agreement. 
Under the terms of settlement the 
school board has agreed to immedi- 
ately place into service two buses to 
convey the Negro children to their 
respective schools upon the same terms 
and conditions as the buses fer white 
children operate. It is further agreed 
that if these buses are insufficient to 
furnish the accommodations required, 
additional bus service will be installed. 
The suit has been continued generally 
pending an opportunity to determine 
the good faith of the school board. 


Section C: Enrolment in Institutions of Higher 
Education of Negroes, 1940-1941 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE JOURNAL PRESENTS ANNUALLY? 

IN THIS SECTION a survey of sta- 
tistics of registration and graduation 
in institutions for the higher education 
of Negroes. In November, 1940, the 
approximately 115 institutions thought 
to be offering work on the college level 
were requested to provide information 
relative to the following items: 

(1) College students enrolled during the 
fall term, 1940-1941; (2) total number 
of degree graduates (A.B. & BS.) dur- 
ing the entire school year 1939-1940, 
including the summer session; (3) 
total undergraduate college enrolment 
during the regular school year (Septem- 
ber-June) 1939-1940, excluding exten- 
sion classes. 


Similar data for graduate students 
were requested of the 12 institutions 
offering graduate work, except that 


* Attention is called to the fact that this 
report, the publication of which was un- 
avoidably delayed, would normally have 
appeared in the April 1941 issue of the Jour- 
NAL. It is hoped that the statistics of regis- 
tration for the current year can be as- 
sembled in time for publication in the 
January issue. 


the enrolment figure for the entire 
school year 1939-1940 includes the 
summer session enrolment. 

The statistics presented here include 
both full-time and part-time resident 
college students, but exclude students 
in extension and summer school 
courses and those in professional 
schools (medicine, law, theology, etc.). 
The enrolment figures on which most 
of the computations are based (i.e, sex 
distribution, etc.) are those for the 
fall term. Enrolment for this term is, 
of course, a great deal less than that 
for the entire school year. Attention 
is further called to the fact that the 
item “Graduates 1939-1940” includes 
those graduates who were awarded 
degrees at the end of the 1940 summer 
session. This will account for the ap- 
parent discrepancies between the fig- 
ures given here and those which appear 
in the biennial report of the United 
States Office of Education. The latter 
tabulation includes enrolment data for 
the entire schuvol year and graduates 
as of the year ending June 30. The 
present survey does not include the 
non-separate colleges and universities 
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of the North in which several thousand 
Negro students are enrolled. 

The data for each institution were 
furnished by the registrar or an equiv- 
alent administrative officer. There is 
some evidence that, in a few instances, 
the statistics have been inaccurately 
reported. This factor, which is an in- 
escapable weakness of questionnaire 
data, probably does not seriously af- 
fect the accuracy of the total compila- 
tion. 

Usable returns were received from 
102 institutions offering college work 
and from each of the 12 institutions 
which offer work on the graduate level. 
This constitutes the largest number of 
responses that have been received in 
the five years this report has been 
made. The following 13 institutions 
did not reply to repeated requests for 
information: Payne University (Ala- 
bama), Shorter College and Arkansas 
Baptist College (Arkansas) , Beda Etta 
Academy (Georgia), Natchez College 
and Central Mississippi Coilege (Mis- 
sissippi), Western College (Missouri), 
Bettis Junior College and Seneca Jun- 
ior College (South Carolina), Morris- 
town N. & I. College (Tennessee), 
Butler College and Conroe N. & I. 
College (Texas), and Western Uni- 
versity (Kansas). It is to be observed 
that each of the institutions which do 
not appear in the tabulation is a small, 
private, non-accredited college. It is 
estimated that these non-reporting in- 
stitutions enrol altogether approxi- 
mately a thousand students, and that 
they have perhaps 25 or 30 graduates 
per year. Consequently the data pre- 
sented here includes approximately 98 
per cent of all the undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled in institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes and prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the 1939-1940 
graduates of these institutions. 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT 


Toial Enrolment Fall term, 1940.— 
One hundred and two institutions re- 
port a total enrolment of 39,793 resi- 
dent undergraduate students, as of 
November, 1940. (Cf. table 1, column 


1.)? Total enrolment (as of the fall 
term) increased 3.0 per cent over the 
preceding school year in the 94 insti- 
tutions for which data are available 
for both years. A gain in enrolment 
over the preceding school year is re- 
ported by 61 institutions and a loss by 
32 institutions. The percentage gain 
in enrolment is somewhat less than 
that reported last year (6.6 per cent). 
There are insufficient data for previous 
years, however, to arrive at any con- 
clusion regarding a trend toward de- 
creased enrolment. 

Strictly comparable data for Ameri- 
can colleges and universities are not 
available. Walters, however, conducts 
an annual survey of the enrolment in 
four-year colleges and universities 
which are accredited by their regional 
association. His current survey® shows 
that, as of November, 1940, 652 insti- 
tutions report an enrolment of 883,594 
full-time students and a grand total 
(including part-time and summer ses- 
sion students) of 1,347,146 students. 
These figures represent an increase 
over the preceding year of less than 1 


* When this figure is corrected to include 
the non-reporting institutions it appears that 
approximately 41,000 students were en- 
rolled in institutions for the higher education 
of Negroes during the fall term. 

Nore: The figures shown above are en- 
rolments as of November 1940. The institu- 
tions were requested to report the total 
number of resident undergraduate college 
students in attendance during the entire 
school year 1939-1940 (excluding the sum- 
mer session). This figure is, of course some- 
what larger than that of enrolment for the 
fall term, since students who enter in 
succeeding terms are included. An enrol- 
ment of 42,724 students is reported for the 
entire school year 1939-1940. It is to be 
observed that the enrolment for the entire 
year includes approximately 5,000 more stu- 
dents than the enrolment as of the fall term 
1939. (Table I, columns 4 & 5). If now the 
estimated enrolment for the entire year in 
the non-reporting institutions is added to 
this figure, it appears that approximately 
44,000 resident undergraduate students were 
in attendance during the regular school year 
1939-1940. 

*Raymond Walters, “Statistics of regis- 
tration in American universities and col- 
leges, 1940. School and Society. 52:601-19 
D 14, 1940. 
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TABLE I 


ENROLMENT IN CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, Fai 1940; AND 
BacHELORS’ DEGREES CONFERRED, 1939-1940 








Enrolment of Resident Undergraduate 
























































| College Students Graduates 1060 
Fall Sept. (A.B., B.S 
g \— ¢ 
Institutions | 1960-1961 Rg = : 
] , 1940 June ‘e- 
al | Male 2 po 1940 Total | Male | aata 
|— me 
ia] e|] el] wa] oo] @] om] @ 
Alabama | | 
Talladega College. ..........eseeeseoes | 277 118 159 274 271 46 11 35 
Peles tuatieahe............c00000++ | 1,422} 934] 488 | 1,282 | 1,282] 188 84} 104 
Alabama State A. & M. Institute........ 484 230 254 399 1 —_ —_ —— 
Alabama State Teachers College.........| 958 342 616 870 | 1,100 190 | 70 120 
Miles Memorial ¢ 7oliege ee oe a ee | 421 173 248 307 342 36 | 18 18 
Selma University. Stes ache ies ele te | 84 39 45 94 99 x 4 ¥ 
eg eee SPCR LET | 281 92 189 250 275 _ _ _ 
Oakwood Junior C amege be ctkbketaneeee | 72 23 50 x 86 _ _ _ 
REND AINE 666.550. 00.0 4.5:0.0-000:8:0 008% | D4 x x x x —_ — — 
Arkansas | 
Dunbar Junior College ............6++: 122 34 88 126 120 — — — 
Shorter College.............. na eauchies | x | x x x xX | x 
Arkansas A. M. & N. Cc ee ken ik ha aie wheced 390 | 178 212 376 444 66 42 | 24 
Philander Smith College..............-+| 333 122 211 310 391 31 11 20 
Arkansas Baptist College............... | x Xx | 4 83 x x Xx Xx 
Delaware | 
State Callens for Colored Students.......| 131 52 79 114 114 6 0 6 
District of Columbia | 
Figwerd UDIVOIBiey ....6scccecscesccvcel 1,286 587 699 | 1,249 | 1,349 157 74 83 
Miner Teachers College..............-- } 721 148 573 686 686 110 17 93 
Florida | 
Florida A. & M. College............. -.| 866 337 529 830 876 220 84 136 
Bethune Cookman College..............) 240 86 154 227 250 —_ —_ —_ 
Edward Waters College...............-| 209 | 95 114 235 334 _— — -- 
Florida Memorial College.............-. |} 164 | 69 95 % * _— _ —_ 
Florida Normal & Collegiate Institute... . 151 58 93 173 174 _ — _— 
Georgia | 
Betta Etta Academy................-- | x x x 121 x = _ —_ 
ee dea. oak mn necer ae hes } 461 154 297 360 446 63 19 44 
Georgia State College.................. | 6869 287 282 556 627 60 27 33 
Georgia Normal College................ | 253 53 200 340 386 _ —_ —_— 
Fort Valley State College | 307 99 208 219 225 — a= — 
» Morehouse College................ -| 3681 351 — 415 426 64 64 | oo 
Morris Brown College.............. ; 591 224 367 639 652 80 38 42 
OS re rrrerr rrr re 261 73 188 221 286 19 7 12 
ee Orne ee | 384 _ 384 366 377 54 _— 54 
Georgia Baptist College..............-- | 36 10 26 62 47 = = — 
Kentucky | 
Kentucky State College............+.+. | 619 226 293 560 560 102 40 62 
Louisville Municipal College............ 236 62 174 213 257 25 5 20 
Louisiana | 
Southern University. ..............000. 827 402 425 844 905 75 28 47 
PRUE TIORTUNUIET 0. > 60:0 6094000000002 |} 835} 410 425 918 918 103 34 69 
Louisiana Negro Normal.............+.| 349 111 238 x 327 _ _ _ 
EXE ELE POPPE ET | 300 136 164 231 250 60 24 36 
Dara University... 6. ccccesccescancs 330 126 204 313 348 26 1l 15 
Maryland | 
SRN os ha onauabeiwenee 157 37 120 | 139 148 — — =e 
Maryland State Teachers C ee eres 149 33 116 | 131 131 —_ — — 
Biiwaths COOMARS., ».. << o0.04s00sccnee oes 624 | 227 397 677 588 | 62 21 41 
Princess Anne Academy Nestenintae wrtaa aceiee 158 | 102 56 147 152 | 12 5 7 
Mississippi | 
Southern Christian Institute............ 24 11 13 17 | 18 | _ —_ _ 
zoeamne SR Ss ata aka goad ores ‘ 157 | 75 82 144 163 19 10 9 
Alcorn A. & M. College 446 | 252 194 | 452 452 53 35 18 
Campbell College................ 50 | 20 30 45 55 —_ 1 
Mississippi Negro Training School....... | 105 | 47 58 118 | 1,348¢ 35 6 29 
Mississippi Industrial College........... 142 66 | 76 20 9 11 
EIR, con og Garis whan ae ome x x x x x x 
SEPT TE OTT OUT ET ETT TC 134 61 73 x 124 19 6 13 
Okolona Industrial School.............. 27 | 9 18 Xx X — _ — 
Piney Woods Gebool.......cccccscesees 29 | 17 12 57 20 _ _ _ 
Central Mississippi College. ............ x | x x x x _ _ _ 
Missouri | | 
NS TEETETEE POOLE ECT x x x x — _ — 
Lincoln University. A ROR R es 310 294; 492 557 74 42 32 
Stowe Teachers College..............-. } 410 90 320 | 326 421 20 — | 20 
Lincoln Junior College. ............+66. | 97 15 82 | 98 108 _ _— — 
North Carolina | | 
Agricultural and Technical College... ... | 876 636 | 240 | 778 | 854 | 99 57 42 
SURDIINIIN, 5 -5.a so c'olecos ceanscdaes | 360 — | 360 335 | 356 | 46 = 46 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Enrolment of Resident Undergraduate 
Jollege Students Graduates 1940 
j Fall Sept. (A.B., B.S.) 
Institutions 1940-1961 Fall 1939 
me | el eee coca 
Total | Male | wale 1940 Total | Male riale 
| | 
ia] e}erea | o}]o}]@m |] @ 
North Carolina College for Negroes...... 674 238 436 621 680 74 26 48 
Shaw University................. . 466 173 293 427 450 85 16 69 
St. Augustine’s College. . ; 226 96 130 242 244 28 13 15 
Livingstone College............... 258 100 158 270 303 37 15 22 
Fayetteville State Teachers College. 673 130 543 657 672 97 13 84 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. . . : 560 116 444 486 538 x x x 
Elizabeth City Teachers College......... 389 103 286 418 426 86 12 74 
Barber Scotia Junior College............ 139 — 139 141 143 = ait pete 
Immanuel Lutheran College............ 48 30 18 45 46 canst pee pone 
Johnson C. Smith University........... 416 278 138 399 429 100 66 34 
an RONEN cos or coh ce easton ene 91 48 43 82 67 S 1 1 
nto 
Wilberforce University...............+. 696 342 354 677 722 121 49 72 
Oklahoma 
Ce Be Ss CTIROMES yo ecco cincens 954 378 576 944 958 229 67 162 
Pennsylvania 
Cheyney State Teachers College......... 208 51 157 190 207 31 3 28 
Lincoln Univeraity...... 2.0.6 ccccecccees 378 378 — 379 401 44 44 —_ 
South Carolina 
Claflin College ........-.:eseeeeeeeeees 211 67 144 204 210 39 19 20 
Voorhees N. & I. Institute.............. 145 58 87 136 x =o == le 
Be Gee COUMEO Soc tcces cc cseurecwee es 841 425 416 761 809 137 83 54 
Bia TIAGO soi c kk See sccsicocenece 368 142 226 320 365 46 15 31 
Benedict College. .......2.cccccscvcces 411 182 229 372 437 45 18 27 
Bettis Junior College..............0e05 x ¥ x 172 x — — 
Clinton N. & I. College.............++. 43 12 31 43 69 _ _ am 
Friendship Junior College...........+-- 180 75 105 174 | 178 a om -— 
BArO COUGRR ccs occas tc ccccecwscnnes 426 126 300 x 369 52 3 22 
Coulter Junior College. ............++5- 69 20 49 x 53 a — _ 
Seneca Junior College............-+-++. x % x x x ~— ~_ “es 
Tennessee 
PEMOMM IOAN 6.0.50 6c bees s census 277 125 152 270 288 59 25 34 
go RR re ar re 452 144 308 492 452 55 18 37 
Morristown N. & I. College............. x x x 151 x one Basi peck 
Swift Memorial Junior College.......... 61 26 35 52 60 = — — 
PO SEI Re 392 155 237 395 416 81 28 53 
Tenn. A. & I. State College............. 1,234 §13 721 | 1,172 | 1,612 166 61 105 
LeMoyne College............0ceeeeeees 405 162 243 394 419 45 15 30 
Texas 
Prairie View State College.............-. 1,028 478 550 | 1,050 | 1,245 179 59 120 
St. Phillips Junior College.............. | 181 52 129 121 175 _— _ —_ 
Tillotson College. ............+ee+eeees | 361 122 239 373 426 66 10 56 
PIII ci ctccncccvectcnsdenuns 486 170 316 427 468 65 19 46 
Texas College..........-.seeeeeeeseees 449 223 226 523 540 122 x x 
Mary Allen Junior College.............- 144 44 100 184 197 == — — 
III, icc is coves occwccnedcedes 420 181 239 412 571 105 29 76 
TOMI fo cnc oes dscinvedontenns x B x x x _ _ _ 
Houston College for Negroes............ 387 103 284 435 524 80 12 68 
Jarvis Christian Institute............... 182 87 95 161 172 8 4 4 
PE CIAO. o. 0 oc oc ceo dcnte neces 191 | 73 118 135 167 23 5 18 
Samuel Huston College...............+. 247 117 130 304 333 60 16 44 
Conroe N. & I. Institute............... b x x * x = —- — 
Virginia , 
Virginia State College for Negroes....... | 1,007 432 575 | 1,121 | 1,188 203 68 135 
Virginia Union University.............. 634 276 358 611 611 87 36 51 
Virginia Theological Seminary and College 60 32 28 103 109 6 4 2 
OO ere rer 242 89 153 227 251 _ _ _ 
EGRAUIGR PUBMOUNO Ss 6.6 cocks cnc sccesesice 925 558 367 987 987 181 82 99 
West Virginia 
West Virginia State College..... 4 943 441 502 912 | 1,005 126 52 74 
Bluefield State Teachers College. . : 327 104 223 352 352 59 15 44 
Tee 128 42 | 86 83 88 4 2 2 
We soricsianissisabe \39,793 |16,765 23,028 (37,828 (42,724 | 5,274 | 1,949 | 3,203 
X—not given. © error in report 
per cent. The total enrolment of insti- can colleges and universities. Last 
: me . : = 
tutions located in the Southern States year (1939) increases of approxi- 
increased slightly more than 1 per mately 3 per cent and 5 per cent were 
cent. Walters points out a trend to- reported for institutions throughout 
ward decreased enrolments in Ameri- the country and those in the Southern 
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States, respectively. It is to be ob- 
served that Walters’ survey does not 
include junior colleges and non-ac- 
credited institutions. 

Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrolment includes 16,765 
male students and 23,028 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
42.1 and 57.9. This represents an in- 
crease over previous years in the pro- 
portion of women students. From 
1936-1939 the sex distribution re- 
mained practically constant at 438+ 
per cent male and 56+ per cent fe- 
male. The percentage distribution of 
enrolment by sex over the past five 
years is as follows: 


Sex 1940 1939 


Male 42% 43% 
Female 58 57 


1938 1937 1936 
43% 43% 43% 
57 56 56 


Analysis of the statistics of regis- 
tration of the 94 institutions for which 
data are available for both years re- 
veals that the increase in male enroi- 
ment over the preceding year was 0.8 
per cent while the increase in female 
enrolment was 4.8 per cent. This reia- 
tively small increase in male enrul- 
ment is probably due to the upswing 
in employment which has made it pos- 
sible for boys, who otherwise might 
have gone to college, to secure jobs. 
This factor, together with the opera- 
tion of the selective service program, 
may be expected to contribute to a 
loss in male enrolment for the 1941- 
1942 school year. 

Distribution of Students in Public 
and Private Institutions—The 37 
publicly-controlled institutions in- 
cluded in the tabulation report a total 
enrolment of 19,583 students, an in- 
crease of approximately 3.4 per cent 
over the preceding school year. The 65 
privately-controlled institutions report 
a total of 20,210 students, an increase 
of 2.6 per cent over the preceding year. 
The data bear out the trend which has 
been commented upon in previous 
years, namely, a somewhat greater 
rate of increase in the enrolment of 
the publicly-controlled institutions. 
Private institutions, however, still en- 
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rol more students than do the public 
colleges and universities, but the dif- 
ference is gradually becoming smaller. 

Distribution of Enrolment by Rat- 
ing of College——The following tabu- 
lation shows the number and percent- 
age of students enrolled in (1) institu- 
tions that are members of or that are 
rated “A” by their regional accredit- 
ing associations, (2) institutions that 
are rated “B” by their regional asso- 
ciation, and (3) institutions not ac- 
credited by their regional association.! 


Number Per 
of Total Cent 
Rating of Institu- Enrol- of 
Institution tions ment Total 
et - d 33 19,920 50.1 
“a 20 8,133 20.4 
Non-accredited 49 11,740 29.5. 
Total 102 39,793 100 


Almost exactly one-half the students 
in institutions for the higher education 
of Negroes are enrolled in a college or 
university that is a member of, or 
rated “A” by its regional accrediting 
agency. Almost a third of the students 
are attending institutions which have 
not been accredited by a regional as- 
sociation.‘ 

Distribution of Enrolment in Four- 
Year and Less-Than-Four-Y ear Insti- 
tutions —The enrolment in degree- 
granting and non-degree granting in- 
stitutions is as follows: 


Num- Per 

ber of Total Cent 

Institu- Enrol- of 

Type of Institution tions ment Total 
Four-Year 77 36,003 90.5 
Less-than-four-year .25 —_ 3,790 9.5 
Total 102 =. 39,793 —s 100 

Students in institutions for the 


higher education of Negroes predom- 
inately attend four-year institutions. 
Junior colleges attract a relatively 
small number of students. 

Size of Institutions Reporting, by 





‘Included in the “A” category are 2 
colleges whose junior college work is rated 
“A” but which are now offering 4 years of 
work, and 2 teachers colleges approved by 
— American Association of Teachers Col- 
eges. 
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Type of Control—The college for 
Negroes is typically a small institu- 
tion. Shown in Table II, is the distri- 
bution of institutions, public and 
private, according to the number of 
undergraduate students enrolled. The 
median enrolment in the total group 
of institutions is 325 students; in the 
publicly-controlled institutions, 500 
students; in the privately-controlled 
institutions, 265 students. (Medians 
are approximate.) If the non-reporting 
institutions were included in the dis- 
tribution the medians for the total 
group and for the private institutions 
would be somewhat lower. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 102 INSTITUTIONS ON THE 
Basis oF NuMBER OF UNDERGRADUATE 
StrupENTs ENROLLED, FALL QUARTER 


























1940-1941 
Enrolment Total | Public | Private 
1250-1499 1 1 
1000-1249 4 3 1 
750-— 999 9 7 2 
500— 749 11 8 3 
250- 499 37 10 27 
100— 249 26 8 18 
Below 100 14 1 | 13 
Total 102 37 | 65 
Medians (ap- 
proximate) 325 500 265 











GRADUATES OF Four- YEAR COURSES 


Number of Graduates.—Seventy- 
two four-year institutions® report a 
total of 5,274 graduates (A.B. & B.S.) 
during the 1939-1940 school year, in- 
cluding the summer session (table I, 
column 6). This is an increase of more 
than 300 graduates over the 1938-1939 
school year and an increase of 4.4 per 
cent in the 68 institutions for which 
data are available for both years. 

Distribution of Graduates by Sex — 


°77 four-year institutions are included in 
the tabulation. Two of these did not report 
the number of graduates and 3 have not 
yet had graduates from recently instituted 
four-year curricula. 


The distribution of graduates by sex 
shows an increase in the preparation 
of women graduates. There were 1,949 
male graduates and 3,203 female 
graduates. (One institution with 122 
graduates did not report the distribu- 
tion by sex.) The percentage distri- 
bution of graduates, by sex, over the 
past four-years is as follows: 














Sex | 1939- | 1938- | 1937- | 1936- 
1940 | 1939 | 1938 | 1937 

Male...| 38% | 40% | 40% | 40% 
Female.| 62 60 60 60 

















It is to be observed that the ratio 
of male to female graduates is some- 
what smaller than the ratio of male 
to female enrolment, i.e., it appears 
that a smaller proportion of the male 
students continue until graduation. It 
is probable, however, that this is only 
an apparent condition due to the fact 
that women constitute the larger pro- 
portion of summer session graduates. 

Distribution of Graduates by Type 
and Rating of College-——Twenty-nine 
public institutions report 2,676 gradu- 
ates and 43 private institutions report 
2,598 graduates. The percentages are 
50.7 and 49.3 respectively. During the 
school year 1939-1940 there was, for 
the first time, a larger number of 
graduates from public than from pri- 
vate institutions. 

The distribution of graduates by 
rating of college is as follows: 


Number 
oO Per Cent 

Rating of — Institue Number of _ of 

Institution tions Graduates Total 
ae 29 2,817 53.4 
id 3 id 17 1,190 22.6 
Non-accredited 26 1,267 24.0 

Total 72 5,274 100 


More than half (53.4 per cent) of 
the graduates completed their under- 
graduate work in accredited institu- 
tions while approximately one-fourth 
(24.0 per cent) came from non-ac- 
credited colleges. 
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STATISTICS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


An interesting and significant devel- 
opment in the field of the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes is the rapid increase 
in the number of institutions offering 
graduate work. Five years ago gradu- 
ate instruction was offered in only 5 
institutions, all of which were under 
private control. During the school year 
1940-1941, 12 institutions, 7 of which 
are publicly controlled, offered grad- 
uate courses. Three of these institu- 
tions, Hampton Institute, Alabama 
State Teachers College, and Kentucky 
State College, offer graduate work 
during the summer session only. The 
courses at the Kentucky State College 
are reported to be “special courses of- 
fered in vocational education by the 
State Department of Education at 
Kentucky State College.” None of the 
institutions, as yet, offers work beyond 
the master’s degree. 

The 9 institutions which have grad- 
uate courses during the regular school 
year report a total of 713 graduate 
students in attendance during the fall 
term, 1940-1941; an increase of 13 
per cent over the preceding year (Ta- 
ble III). Shown also is the enrolment 
in the 12 institutions during the school 
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year 1939-1940, including the summer 
session. These 12 institutions report a 
total of 1,864 graduate students en- 
rolled during this period (excluding 
duplicates), an increase of 46 per cent 
over the preceding year. Eight insti- 
tutions awarded a total of 163 mas- 
ters’ degrees, an increase of 39 per 
cent over the preceding year. These 
large increases are to be accounted for 
chiefly by the large increase in sum- 
mer session enrolment. 

The North Carolina State College 
awarded its first master’s degree dur- 
ing 1939-1940. 

The distribution of enrolment and 
of masters’ degrees granted, by sex, is 
shown below: 


Male Female 

Per cent Per cent 

Number Number 

Enrolment, Fall 1940 287 40.3 426 59.6 

Enrolment, 1939-1940 701 376 1,163 62.4 
Masters’ Degrees, 

1939-1940 65 39.9 98 60.1 


Comparison of the present with the 
preceding school year shows: (1) that 
there has been a slight increase in the 
proportion of female students enrolled 
during the fall term (59.6 per cent and 
59.5 per cent respectively); (2) that 
there has been a decided increase in 


TABLE III 


ENROLMENT IN GRADUATE ScHoo.s, Fat 1940, anp GrapuaTE DEGREES CONFERRED 
Durin@ THE ScHoot YEAR 1939-1940, INcLUDING THE SUMMER SESSION 




































































| Enrolment Graduate Degrees 
ae > C | oO" 939-16 
Institutions Fall 1940 | Sept.1939-Aug. 19- ’ 1939-1940 1938- 
| l | 29 30 | Fe. F:. | 1939 
| Total Male | Bas ot ‘ wee Total | Male | jaje | Total | Male | cj, | Total 
Howard University.......... | 244 | 94 | 150 | 248 | 607 | 171 436 | 44 16 28 42 
Atlanta University.......... 250 90 | 160 | 230 577 | 210 367 | 53 25 28 39 
Xavier University.......... 14 6 | 8 13 32 6 26 2 2 0 3 
North Carolina College for Ne- | 
NS ini 6 ti hese oun. 5.0:k 6:4 0/0 50 24 | 26 36 x _ _— 1 —_— 1 _ 
North Carolina A. & T. Goliege| 11 5 6 3 62 48 1 _- = _- _ 
Fisk University............. | 66 38 | 28 66 227 99 128 34 13 21 22 
Prairie View State ‘College. A ie: | | 22 | 32 16 180 82 98 4 3 1 2 
Virginia State College for Ne-| | 
MI sccewsriks te censeeael wy | 4 | 17 51 17 34 16 4 12 6 
Lincoln University (Mo.)..... eee i} 2 b _ —_ _ _ _ _ _ 
Hampton Institute.......... | a —;/— - 52 30 22 9 2 7 2 
Kentucky State College...... | a — -- —_ 44 20 24 _ _ _ — 
Alabama State Teachers Col-| 
Doar tanh oosandwenes os a{t- _ — 32 18 14) — —— <%= 
Totals 713 | 287 | 426 | 629 |1,864 | 701 (1,163 | 163 | 65 | 98 | 116 





a Graduate work offered during summer session only. 


b Graduate program not in operation in 1939-1940. 
X Not given. 
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the proportion of female students en- Shown below is the enrolment of 
rolled during the entire school year gaduate students in public and private 
(62.4 per cent and 57.2 per cent re- institutions: 


Public Institutions Private Institutions 
Number of Students Per Cent Number of Students Per Cent 
Enrolment, Fall 1940 139 19.5 574 80.5 
Enrolment, 1939-1940 369 198 1,495 80.2 
Masters’ Degrees, 1939-1940 21 12.9 142 87.1 


spectively); and that there has been It is to be observed that the great 
an appreciable increase in the propor- majority of graduate students attend- 
tion of females awarded masters’ de- ing institutions for the higher educa- 
grees (60.1 per cent and 56.9 per cent tion of Negroes are enrolled in pri- 
respectively). vately-controlled institutions. 
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